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Marshal Goering: ‘What Bismarck prepared 


. has now been realized by our F uehrer...” 





SALUTES SANTA FE’S 


A splendid new fleet of modern 
streamliners, flashing today over the 
rails of the Santa Fe System, writes 
a brilliant chapter in the history of 
American railroading. 

The Edw. G. Budd Manufacturing 
Company joins the Nation in con- 
gratulating the Santa Fe. And we 
are proud of sharing in this great 
achievement. 

Two years ago the Santa Fe took 
delivery of its first Budd-built car. 
It weighed far less than conven- 
tional equipment, but it was made 
of stainless steel with four times the 
elastic strength of ordinary steel... 
and was fabricated by Budd’s 
exclusive SHOTWELD* process. Its 
strength was tested in long trains, 


BUDD METHODS SAFELY 
ELIMINATE DEAD-WEIGHT 


with heavy equipment. It was 
tested for riding comfort . . . tested 
for passenger reaction. 

This car passed every test with 
flying colors. Because it was ap- 
proved by the engineers as well as 
the traveling public, the Santa Fe 
chose the same construction for its 
famous Super Chief, which went into 
service in May, 1937. Other orders 
followed. Now five more exclusively 
Budd-built trains have been placed 
in service. 

In addition, the Santa Fe is using 
many individual Budd-built cars in 
the rest of its new trains. This is 
significant. It is a practical demon- 
stration of the adaptability of Budd 
cars. They are interchangeable with 


EDW. G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. 





13 NEW TRAINS 


other equipment. In all, 105 Budd- 
built cars are now in Santa Fe service. 

Thus, one car has multiplied a 
hundred-fold! 

Passenger travel has increased on 
every railroad where Budd trains are 
in service. For thousands of people 
... having once experienced the un- 
rivaled comfort built into every Budd 
car... are choosing this new kind of 
ride in preference to any other type 
of transportation. 





Originator of ALL STEEL* bodies for 
automobiles, now used almost universally, 
the Edw. G. Budd Manufacturing Com- 
pany has pioneered modern methods in the 
design and fabrication of steel products. 

* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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- Where Will Business 
Find Its Leaders 


—next year, the year after, five years from now: 


N unending search is going 

on in American business—a 

search for executives, for men who 

are big enough to carry the broad 

responsibilities of modern industry. 

It is a search that grips the 

attention of all directing heads of businesses, because 

the safety and prosperity of their organizations de- 
pend upon the success of this search. 

This year, next year, and every year thereafter the 
business world must find new leaders—executives who 
can organize forces under their control; judge, direct, 
and influence men; plan ahead with sound vision; 
meet unexpected difficulties and unlooked-for op- 
portunities with correct, decisive thought and action. 





? 


Who are the coming executives 
in your business? There are plenty 
of department heads — men who 
know selling, or production, or 
accounting, or some other one 
branch of the business. But there 
are few who know the fundamentals of all depart- 
ments and who are capable of coordinating their 
activities. T his is the type of man who must be found. 

If you are the responsible head of your business, 
one of your vital problems is to rate your executives 
and to prepare your coming executives. 

If you are one of the coming executives, your 
vital problem is to compel recognition and to be 
fully prepared when the time comes. 


The ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE Is Helping 
American Industry to Prepare Its Executives 


For more than a quarter-century the Institute has 
been giving to the executives and coming executives 
of American business the organized knowledge of 
business that is essential to competent management. 
The Institute has gathered the experience of the 
most successful business men of the country, and 
the proved principles and methods of thousands of 
companies. It has organized and formulated this 
knowledge for the benefit of those who realize 
that without it no man is qualified for executive 
responsibility. 

To those men who now hold, or who are de- 
termined to hold in the future, important places 


in the business world, the Institute offers the thor- 
ough, balanced knowledge of production, market- 
ing, finance, and accounting essential in business 
administration; the ideas, experience, methods and 
judgment of the most successful business men of 
America; a confident mastery of tested, modern 
business principles and practice. 

To men who want to qualify fully for executive 
responsibility and to win financial independence, 
we will be glad to send a copy of the famous book 
“Forging Ahead in Business.” It has a most impor- 
tant message for the type of man who is going far 
in business. Mail the coupon for your copy. 











Among the many American business leaders who have 
aided in building the Institute’s Course and Service are: 


C. M. Chester, Chairman, General Foods Corp.; Thomas J. Watson, President, 
International Business Machines Corp.; Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Chairman, General 
Motors Corp.; Benjamin Rush, President, Insurance Company of North 
America; Frederick W. Pickard, Vice-President, E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Company, Inc.; Fowler Manning, President, Air-Conditioning Division 
American Radiator Corporation; Robert H. Montgomery, Lybrand, Ross 
Brothers & Montgomery; John G. Lonsdale, President, Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank & Trust Co.; Samuel W. Reyburn, Chairman, Board of Directors, Asso- 
ciated Dry Goods Corp.; Clifton Slusser, Vice-President, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.; and many more. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, 147 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 
In Canada: address Alexander Hamilton Institute, C.P.R. Bldg., Toronto. 














To the 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, 
147 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of 
“Forging Ahead in Business.” 
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LETTERS 





Free Speech 

A long time ago Napoleon, statesman 
and soldier, declared war to be an anach- 
ronism. Raymond Moley’s editorial in 
Newsweek on Professor Schaper [Feb. 14] 
is not only a reaffirmation of this principle, 
on which both these men are in sound 
agreement, but also a timely acknowledg- 
ment of the right of free speech which Mr. 
Trask’s letter in your Feb. 28 issue seems 
to overlook. 

Mr. Moley’s is an intelligent patriotism 
which chauvinists find difficult to under- 
stand. His editorial which Mr. Trask finds 
objectionable is certainly tempered with 
restraint, for he could have observed, as 
many of us have, the paradox in the action 
of the University of Minnesota in rescind- 
ing the twenty-year-old resolution dismiss- 
ing Professor Schaper for thinking Ameri- 
ca’s entry into the war was a mistake at a 
time when the administration is deter- 
mined in preparing us for another one. 

FRANCIS C. SKALKO 


Central Falls, R.I. 





Job 


May I offer my most sincere congratu- 
lations upon the magnificent job you are 
making of Newsweek? No other maga- 
zine is read more attentively in this office. 

H. L. MENCKEN 

The Evening Sun 

Baltimore, Md. 





Scoundreltry 
Meyerbeer, my dear NEWSWEEK, is 
spelled Meyerbeer. Please loudly denounce 
the scoundrel who, proofreading my last 
week’s copy, altered it to Mayerbeer. 
GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 
New York City 





Poi 


May I direct your attention to an error 
on page 18 of the Feb. 28 issue of News- 
WEEK. 

Under the article headed “The State of 
Hawaii” you state that “poi” is a “native 
fish dish.” Poi is not made from fish nor is 
it a food for fish. It is a pastelike substance 
made from the roots or tubers of the taro 
plant and has long been the principal ar- 
ticle of food of the native Hawaiians. The 
taro is a plant of the arum family (Colo- 
casia esculenta), sometimes called the 
“dasheen,” whose leaves are large and 
shield-shaped, like the ornamental garden 
plant called the “elephant’s ear.” Poi is 
properly eaten from the fingers and is 
known as “one finger,” “two finger,” or 
“three finger” poi depending on its con- 
sistency and the number of fingers used to 


scoop a helping out of the bowl. Poi is very 
nutritive and has a taste resembling nutty 
cornstarch pudding. As many tourists to 
Hawaii have discovered, an appetite for 
poi must be acquired. 
G. BISSET 
Lt. Comdr. (CEC), U.S.N. 


Annapolis, Md. 


Other readers also have called News- 
WEEK on its description of poi. The taro is 
a staple food throughout the South Seas, 
where foreigners habitually eat it boiled or 
baked, instead of potatoes. Natives grind 
it up, allow it to ferment, and often use it 
in conjunction with other food, be it fish, 
fowl, or bulumakau (Fijian—meat, from 
“bull and cow”). 





Man o’ War 


UNLIKE SOME ILLUSTRIOUS SIRES MAN 0” 
WAR HAS NEVER OUTGROWN HIS OWN COM- 
MUNITY STOP HIS HOME ADDRESS LIKE THE 
NORTH STAR IS CONSTANT AND GUIDES THOU- 
SANDS OF PEOPLE EACH YEAR TO HIS BLUE- 
GRASS HOME ON SAMUEL D. RIDDLES 
LEXINGTON FARM IN OLD KENTUCKY STOP 
ALTHOUGH YOUR ARTICLE UNDER HORSE 
RACING PAGE TWENTY FIVE MARCH 14 ISSUE 
ESTABLISHED A RESIDENCE FOR THIS GREAT 
STALLION IN LOUISVILLE HORSE LOVERS THE 
WORLD OVER WILL RECOGNIZE THE ERROR 
STOP AS PER YOUR DESCRIPTION BIG RED IS 
QUIETLY MUNCHING OATS SIRING POSSIBLE 
FUTURE CHAMPIONS AND IS INDISPUTABLY 
THE MOST FAMOUS HORSE THAT EVER LIVED 
STOP RADIO INTERVIEWS WITH THIS GREAT 
CHAMPION HAVE EVEN MADE THE NETWORKS 
STOP HE IS NO TEMPERAMENTAL PRIMA 
DONNA BUT WE ARE SURE HE WOULD AP- 
PRECIATE A CORRECTION OF HIS HOME 
ADDRESS IN YOUR VALUABLE MAGAZINE 


GILMORE M. NUNN 
President 


American Broadcasting Corp. of Ky. 
Lexington, Ky. 





“Local Prejudice” 

One little item in the Mar. 7 issue of 
NEWSWEEK, page 26, lines 14-22 inclu- 
sive,* calls for a loud “bravo” from me. 

Being a clerk of the Board of Educa- 
tion in this rural community, with a high 
school and four rural schools operating, I 
know only how true are the above-men- 
tioned lines. Our eleven teachers for the 
most part live ordinary lives, some mar- 
ried, some not; with no gossip at all from 
a majority of broad-minded citizens (in 
which class I am proud to be). 

Burt, we have a few citizens who think 





*The lines: “The John Dewey Society’s year- 
book charged that the nation’s 1,000,000 public- 
school teachers were helpless tools of local 
prejudice. Most communities, claimed the book, 
expect a teacher ‘to sell his body and soul into 
bondage.’ They dictate not only what he shall 
teach, but how he shall dress, where he shall 
live, and when he may fall in love.” 


the teachers are hired body and soy] by 
our board, must not drink a glass of te 
must not go to dances, must not be out 
after 10 p.m., ete. 

I see no reason why an_ instructor 
should not be allowed to enjoy the priyj- 
leges of any other American citizen, as 
long as laws of God and man are obeyed, 


H. 0. WH 
Clerk, Amberg Dist. No. 1 
Board of Education, 
Amberg, Wis. 





Swing Lowest 

I read with virtuous glee that this week 
in Detroit radio fans were sort of left in 
the air when Tommy Dorsey’s band faded 
out from the local radio station: the man- 
ager had kicked him out for “swinging” the 
geod old ballad of “Loch Lomond’—ip 
other words converting a simple, unpre- 
tentious, and time-honored tune into the 
lowest form of cacophony. Recently I heard 
that noble aria “Like a Dream Bright and 
Fair,” from “Martha,” thus mutilated—in 
fact, they’ve made a phonograph record of 
it. | understand station WGAR, Cleveland, 
has put a ban on swinging “Annie Laurie,” 
“Comin’ Through the Rye,” and others, 
and I hope other stations follow suit. 

I am all for a jazz experiment like Ferde 
Grofe’s variations on “Mary Had a Little 
Lamb,” which excites the ear and tickles 
one’s sense of humecr. But the prospect of 
our suburban radio fans doing the Big Ap- 
ple to swung versions of tunes like “Swing 
Low Sweet Chariot” swings me into utter 
despondency. 

CHRISTOPHER GAY 

Washington, D. C. 





Business and Spartacus 


I have read with interest your editorial | 


of Mar. 7 relative to the origin, aims, and 
failures of the New Deal but cannot con- 
cur in your opinion as to the cause of its 
failures. 

T.R. was the first to advocate the 
New Deal from a national standpoint 
although the Elder La Follette applied 
its principles in state government while 
Governor of Wisconsin. 

The aims are social and _ economic 
justice as opposed to special privilege ..- 

Business is in the position of Spartacus, 
the Roman gladiator, in his rebellion 
against the Roman power; when con- 
fronted with the decisive battle of his 
career he was presented with a splendid 
mount. His reply was that “If I win this 
battle I will have all the horses I need; 
if I do not I will have no need for 
horses.” If we can win the fight against 


unemployment we will have all the profits 7 


we need; if not we will have no need for 
profits. 
A. J. SITTON 


Pyote, Texas 
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Dining rooms are air-conditioned. 
Tables are well-separated, and 
congenial fellow-passengers 
make each meal even 
more enjoyable, 






























Deck tennis in the sunshine,a 
tiled swimming pool “below.” 





Service is thoughtful 


...and the food is grand © 


THE MANHATTAN AND WASHINGTON have won a widespread 


reputation for giving travelers not only extra value, but extra enjoyment 
as well. For in addition to every modern comfort and luxury, you'll find 
an informal atmosphere which is really surprising for ships of such size 
and speed. Hospitality is genuine. The service always provides you what 
you want when you want it. Each shipboard detail reflects years of experi- 
ence and skill in catering to seasoned ocean travelers. No wonder they 
are the type of people who choose these ships not once, but time and again. 


Regular Weekly Service to ALL EUROPE 


A sailing every Wednesday to Ireland, England, France and 
Germany. Cabin Class on the Manhattan and Washington, $186 
up; Tourist, $127 up. On the Pres. Harding and Pres. Roosevelt, 
Cabin Class, $141 up. Also “American One Class” ships weekly 
direct to London — fortnightly to Cobh and Liverpool — for 


only $105 up. Ask your TRAVEL AGENT for complete details. 


UNITED STATES LINES 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 665 Market St., San Francisco; 19 King St., East, Toronto 
Offices in other principal cities 





(Above) Your stateroom, like the rest 
of the ship, is “roomy” and thought- 
fully planned. Full-sized beds, triple- 
view mirrors, ample closet space for 
your clothes, and even a telephone, 





The Manhattan and Washington 
are the largest, fastest and finest 
American liners afloat. They proudly fly a 
“houseflag” which for 45 years has stood 
for fine seamanship and well-run ships. 








Long Distance hales. stEP DOWN 


EVERY EVENING AND ALL DAY SUNDAY 




















In the evening, after the day’s duties are done 
» « + on Sunday, when the week’s worries are over HERE’S HOW LITTLE IT COSTS TO TELEPHONE! 
. « « these are especially pleasant times to brin 
. P y P vail 6 BETWEEN THESE POINTS a on ae 
far friends near and link scattered families by BALTIMORE, MD. .. . . PHILADELPHIA, PA... . $.35 
telephone. CHICAGO, ILL. ..... INDIANAPOLIS, IND. .. .45 
LANSING, MICH. ... . WHEELING, W. VA. ... .60 
Long Distance rates step way down after seven BIRMINGHAM, ALA... . NEW ORLEANS, LA... . .70 
. ‘ : ATLANTA, GA... .... KANSAS CITY, MO. . . . 1.20 
in the evening and all day Sunday. It takes little SEATTLE, WASH. ... . DENVER, COLO. .... . 1.80 
‘ d littl . LOS ANGELES, CAL.. . . DES MOINES, IOWA... . 2.50 
time and little money to talk to some one it would SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH WASHINGTON, D.C. . . 3.25 
take hours and dollars to visit. Go there ———eee * + +s en We « - - + am 
* 3-minute station-to-station rates... in effect from 7 P.M. 
and back by telephone. Call after $even to 4:30 A.M. every night and all day on Sunday. 
or on $unday—and $ave. 
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Misstep— 

New Britain, Conn.: Joseph Clark sued 
the city for $17 damages: he had stepped 
into a misplaced cuspidor in Police Court, 
mining his shoe, sock, and trousers. But 
the Common Council’s claims committee 
decided that anyone who steps into a city- 
owned spittoon does so at his own risk. 








Screen T'est— 

New York: Two weeks ago in Holly- 
wood, Jiggs, 9-year-old movie-actor chim- 
panzee, died of pneumonia. Last week film 
scouts, seeking a successor for Jiggs, 


spotted Anna, an educated chimpanzee at 





International 


Central Park Zoo, New York. They ap- 
plied make-up, then gave her a camera 
test. They’re still debating Anna’s poten- 
tialities. 


Syntax— 


San Francisco: Tom Him, 51, ob- 
tained a license to marry Wong Shee, 47. 


Entrée— 


Milan: Amleto Rambelli, 31-year-old 
bookkeeper, brooded over the woes of un- 
requited love. Entering a restaurant, he 
ordered a table for seven. He commanded 
all the carrots, celery, lettuce, mayonnaise, 
and gelatine in the place. Then he spread 
the vegetables on the table and over them 
poured the mayonnaise and gelatine. Final- 
ly he stretched himself on the table, 
smeared his face with mayonnaise, and 
directed: “When my guests arrive, please 
carve me with care, as if I were a roast 
chicken.” Police took him to a hospital. 


Awakening— 


Albany, N.Y.: The New York Central 
asked the Public Service Commission’s per- 
mission to discontinue a train between 
Ravena and Albany. For twenty years, 
proclaimed the railroad counsel, the Cen- 
tral had wanted to end the unprofitable 
service. The commission answered: the 
train could have been abandoned any 
time, under an order issued in 1917. 
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CW Years 


or an AFTERNOON 


A CARGO of cookies on a highway in the 
palms of Florida—another load for another 
International Truck. A setting out of the or- 
dinary and a product that is “different”—but 
behind the scenes is the same search, the same 
happy solution for the problem of hauling. In 
every community in the land, men with am- 
bition and resourcefulness—and a need for 
partnership with trucks—are pinning their 
faith to International. How do they go about 
deciding on this make of truck ? 

Human nature being what it is, most Inter- 
nationals are bought either on Harvester 
reputation or on a careful study of the truck. 

We asked the master minds of Jack’s 


- 


Ce 
< INTERNATIONAL * 


Cookie Co. how they came to choose Inter- 
nationals. It seems they used a little of both, 
mixing quality ingredients as they do in 
making a batch of cookies. Starting with 
the 32-year International Truck reputation 
they added an afternoon of close investiga- 
tion, and the outcome is a fine job of econ- 
omy hauling and satisfaction. 


Varying body and load weights call for a range of 
chassis capacities. INTERNATIONAL provides a full line 
of trucks from Half-Ton up to powerful Six-W heelers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


i 


PHOTO BY AL BURGERT, TAMPA 








INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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‘The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s ' 


wn 


Capitol Outlook 


A score of the most competent Capi- 
tol observers now size up the Congres- 
sional outlook this way: Yes, adjournment 
by June 1, TVA investigation (though 
inquiry won’t start for some time), Gov- 
' emment Reorganization and Tax Bills 
(both greatly modified), Big Navy Bill. 
No, anti-monopoly legislation, Bank Hold- 
ing Company Bill, Patman Chain-Store 
Bill, Borah-O’Mahoney Licensing Bill. 
Maybe, Wage-Hour Bill (in mild form). 





Cummings to Go? 


Despite F.D.R.’s almost superstitious 
desire to keep his Cabinet intact, it’s 
likely that Attorney General Cummings 
will quit, probably sometime this sum- 
mer. There has been no break with the 
President, but Cummings feels he has lost 
control of the Justice Department to the 
Jackson Left-wingers—and he'd like to 
make some money. Prospect is he'll go 
into private law practice, live in Wash- 
ington. Attorney Generalship would prob- 
ably be held open for Robert Jackson, 
until his fight for the New York Gov- 
ernorship is settled. 


Reorganization Club 


Generally overlooked in the new Reor- 
ganization Bill is the provision that’ll 
give Congress a hefty club over the Ad- 
ministration’s head. The bill will set up a 
permanent joint Congressional committee 
to supervise the new Auditor General and 
to cooperate with him in scrutinizing all 
government expenditures. In effect, this, 
will mean that a standing committee, with 
a big staff and unlimited funds and sub- 
poena powers, will have authority to dig 
into any and all actions of the executive 
branch of the government whenever it 
pleases. 


Forgotten Shelter Belt 


Though its beginning three years ago 
brought forth much amusement and skep- 
ticism, the Western Plains shelter belt is 
flourishing. Completely forgotten by the 
press, the project designed to combat 
dust storms is coming along so well that 
it may get an added $1,000,000 appro- 
priation this year. Already 50,000,000 


trees have been planted, and another 
40,000,000 providing windbreaks for a 
distance of 4,000 miles will be planted 
this spring by 2,500 relief workers. Of the 
trees planted to date, 76% have lived: 
some of them have already grown to a 
height of 24 feet. 


Industry-Labor Confabs 


Annoyed and disappointed at F.D.R.’s 
failure to continue the series of industrial- 
labor conferences begun with much fanfare 
earlier in the winter, a group of key busi- 
ness and labor heads are now planning to 
continue such meetings on their own. Im- 
petus for reviving the meetings came from 
one ex-high official in the administration 
now in private business. The new confer- 
ences, if held, will probably be headed by 
the group which met at the White House: 
John L. Lewis, Owen D. Young, Philip 
Murray, Thomas Lamont, and Gerard 
Swope. 


New Lobby Quiz 


Revival of the Senate Lobby Committee 
under its new chairman, Senator Minton, 
was inspired by Paul Y. Anderson, St. 
Louis Star-Times correspondent. Ander- 
son’s revelation of the operation of an ex- 
tensive lobby against the Reorganization 
Bill, supposedly managed by Charles G. 
Dunwoody, employe of the California State 
Chamber of Commerce, persuaded Minton 
to use the Lobby Committee’s remaining 
$3,000 to investigate. If results are sensa- 
tional, more funds will be asked. 


Streetcar Horses 


In the course of Chicago’s traction fight 
over proposals that streetcars be entirely 
replaced by bus and elevated systems, offi- 
cials have been told the total value of the 
surface lines when last appraised two years 
ago was $170,000,000. What few know is 
that approximately $70,000,000 of this rep- 
resents horsecars, whips, cable cars, black- 
smith shops, horses dead 50 years, kerosene 
headlights, and equally ancient equipment. 
Practically everything ever purchased by 
the companies is still on the books as part 
of the capital assets. 


Trivia 

When Justice Black left the Senate he 
quietly got his ex-secretary, Esther Wood, 
a specially created job as an “attorney” 
in the Justice Department; no lawyer, 
she corrects spelling and punctuation in 
briefs handled by the department .. . 
A recent checkup has shown that sur- 


veyors who laid out parts of Chicago 
in 1880 ran short on nearly all measure- 
ments; most of the so-called township sec- 
tions lack from 10 to 19 acres of the speci- 
fied area . . . Justices Brandeis and Stone, 
friends for years, have finally been seated 
next to each other on the bench; chat 
frequently while cases are in progress. 





London Spy Scare 


Pvate cables from seasoned London 
observers indicate that the worst spy scare 
since the World War is now gripping Brit- 
ish officialdom. The spy hunt has been 
spurred by the large number of sabotage 
cases recently discovered. Only one—the 
discovery that three bombers had their 
fuel tanks punctured—has gotten into the 
press, but officials have been investigating 
a number of fires aboard warships and 
damage to turbines on new destroyers. 


Rebel Dissension 


Repeated reports from sources close to 
Franco indicate that enmity between the 
group that follows Franco personally and 
the Phalangist faction is much more seri- 
ous than ever reported and is one reason 
for failure of rebel plans to click thus far. 
According to this information, there’s little 
possibility of a reconciliation of the two 
groups, who are split on questions of 
leadership, foreign help, and peace objec- 
tives. The break has become so serious 
that Phalangist leaders, like Queipo de 
Llano, occasionally upset headquarters 
strategy by undertaking little offensives on 
their own just to show what they can do 
independently. 


Opium Drive Halted 


Note that the Sino-Japanese war has 
ended China’s much publicized opium- 
suppression campaign. Gen. Chiang Kai- 
shek, who resigned as leader of the drive, 
has turned enforcement over to civil au- 
thorities—who are unlikely to do anything. 
It’s expected that a huge Japanese-fostered 
development of opium, morphine, and 
other derivatives will be established 
throughout Japan-controlled territory, du- 
plicating what has already happened in 
Manchuria, Jehol, and the Japanese con- 
cession in Tientsin. 


New British Gun 


Despite British defense officials’ confi- 
dent claims that they have the air-raid 
problem licked, they’re still concentrating 
most of their money and ingenuity on de- 
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velopment of anti-aircraft defenses. Most 
formidable—and most closely guarded— 
of the new guns is an eight-barreled “pom- 
pom” gun, being tried out by the navy. 
Called the “Chicago piano” in the service, 
it reputedly fires more than 600 two-pound 
shells a minute, looks like a steel box about 
5 feet high, and is mounted on a pivot, 
with the eight barrels sticking out of its 
sloping front. The gun is always covered 
with canvas when visitors are aboard. 


Sop to Carol 


Behind King Carol’s announced visit to 
Britain this month is the fact that the 
British have finally decided to accept Carol 
socially now. that he has made himself a 
royal dictator. In return for acceptance by 
British aristocracy, which Carol has sought 
for years, he’ll probably have to promise 
that Rumania will stay out of the Fascist 
combination. Note that, despite all Queen 
Marie’s pleas, Carol was never received 
by George V at court. 


Foreign Legion Attack 


French military officials are worried by 
German, and more recently Italian, at- 
tempts to undermine the French Foreign 
Legion. According to official information 
received in Paris, anti-French propaganda 
is being distributed to Legionaires by Ger- 
man clerics, while Italian agents have been 
trying to induce soldiers to desert, promis- 
ing them higher pay and real fighting in 
Franco’s army. 


Foreign Notes 


Anxious to popularize Ethiopian coloni- 
zation, the Italian Government has or- 
dered from a large U.S. bookstore all 
available adventure stories that have 
tropical setting and romantic twist and 
that could be easily translated into Italian; 
no books on the French Foreign Legion 
are to be included . . . One of the cliques 
that forced Anthony Eden out of the 
British Cabinet now is trying to shelve him 
permanently by having him appointed 
Secretary of the League of Nations when 
Avenol retires next year .. . The Friedrich 
Wilhelm University, popularly called Ber- 
lin University, is to be transferred to the 
outskirts of Berlin, renamed Adolf Hitler 
University . . . From dependable observers 
comes an amazing story that Gen. Han 
Fu-chu of Shantung, arrested for failure to 
fight, wasn’t executed immediately as re- 
ported; he was killed only after stories of 
his execution, given out as trial balloons, 
were favorably received. 





New Products 


Aiwesoht manufacturers are closely 
watching British experiments with a new 
“anti-icing paint”; it’s supposed to pre- 
vent ice from forming on plane wings, 
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important manufacturer of auto brake lin- 
ings and airplane safety belts is about to 
start production of safety belts for autos; 
the straps are to be fastened across passen- 
ger’s lap just as in planes .. . A trick 
new device for use in stores flashes a series 
of still pictures on a small screen and, when 
anyone walks in front of it, speaks out 
with a recorded sales talk. 


‘Rent a Locomotive’ 


One thing almost certain to result from 
the White House railroad conferences is 
some arrangement for large-scale Federal 
financing of rail-equipment purchases. Re- 
cently some of the big equipment com- 
panies, recognizing that the roads are in 
no shape to finance big purchases, have 
started offering their products on an an- 
nual rental basis, thus permitting the 
roads to increase their efficiency without 
tremendous outlay. Results have been 
promising enough to spur government 
plans for a Federal corporation to finance 
such deals. 


Stock Exchange Reforms 


The Whitney scandal makes it certain 
that Stock Exchange machinery will be 
overhauled far more drastically than ex- 
pected earlier. Aside from the obvious 
fact that the exposé invites firmer SEC 
action, there’s an intra-exchange reason 
that has been widely overlooked: Whit- 
ney was the leader of the exchange’s 


anti-reform, Old Guard bloc that was 
preparing for a showdown with the 
younger “wire-house group” over the 


plans for exchange reorganization; now, 
of course, Whitney’s bankruptcy and dis- 
grace leave the bloc in no position to do 
much opposing. 


New Patent Law 


Best sources say the administration’s 
forthcoming legislative proposal to strike 
at patent monopolies will include these 
provisions: patentee must put his in- 
vention into use within three years (this 
may be changed to five years); he will 
have exclusive use for one year; after 
that all applicants willing to pay the 
patentee a “reasonable royalty” will be 
licensed to use the patent. 


Business Footnotes 


Experts still look for widespread price 
slashes in gasoline as a result of the 
record supplies on hand . Plans to 
name the new Cunard superliner Queen 
Elizabeth are temporarily stymied be- 
cause an old, 90-ton pleasure boat on the 
Thames now bears the name . . . Meat 
prices are expected to edge upward for a 
while, impelled by consumers’ mass re- 
turn to a meat diet after last fall’s high 
prices. 


"Though no open official action will he 
taken, there'll probably be a marked jp. 
crease in censorship of British publica. 
tions as a result of Italian and Germay 
demands. British method is to impos 
undercover but highly effective censor. 
ship. As in the suppression of the Simp. 
son story, word is passed from high 
officials to newspaper proprietors and 
trusted editors, who see that the news 
doesn’t come out. The powerful News. 
paper Proprietors Association, which cop. 
trols distribution, can cripple any paper 
that doesn’t follow instructions. 


Entertainment Lines 


“Mr. Deeds Goes to Town” has beep 
turned into an Arabic talkie; the new ver. 
sion recently exhibited in Egypt shows 
Gary Cooper and Jean Arthur talking in 
perfect, colloquial Arabic . . . Because 
gangsters are usually filmed wearing caps, 
manufacturers of the headgear are raising 
a $50,000 fund to break down consumer 
ideas that only gunmen wear that type of 
hat . . . Jacqueline Logan, star of silent 
films, is going into the theatre business; 
she’s a backer and associate producer of 
the forthcoming play “All the Living.” 


Press Notes 


A. E. Lucy, executive of the American- 
owned Shanghai Post, will leave Shanghai 
shortly to take a $25,000-a-year job or- 
ganizing pro-Chinese propaganda in the 
U.S. ... An English reporter discovered 
the identity, address, and family _back- 
ground of the Miss X in the sensational 
Woolwich arsenal spy case, but was forced 
to turn in all notes and pictures, publish 
nothing . . . Edward F. McGrady, former 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, is doing an 
article for The Saturday Evening Post on 
the Toledo labor situation; expects to fol- 
low it with a series on the general industry- 
labor question. 


Missing Persons 


Charles Ponzi, deported to Italy after 
serving a jail sentence for one of the most 
sensational investment frauds ever uncov- 
ered in the U.S., now lives in Rome; acts 
as an agent for anything salable; gets 
financial help from his cousin, Col. Attilio 
Biseo, Mussolini’s pilot; is trying to raise 
$235 to pay the balance due on the print- 
ing bill of his autobiography, “The Rise o 
Mr. Ponzi” . . . Prosper Buranelli, generally 
credited with inventing the crossword pur 
zle, works for Lowell Thomas, helping t¢ 
prepare radio scripts . . . William B. Shear- 
er, shipbuilders’ lobbyist, self-confessed 
wrecker of the 1927 Geneva Arms Cot 


ference, has been back in Washington as 4 


spectator at the House hearings on Navél 
appropriations; says his chief interest DOW 
is painting marine scenes. 
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Pride of TVA: Norris Dam 





TVA: Senate Tackles Problem 
That Baffled the President 


Chairman Morgan Rebuffs 
Attempt to Force a Showdown 


on Internal Disputes 


From one end of Washington to the 
other, the letters TVA last week signified 
bitter controversy. The House, the Senate, 
and the Executive Mansion echoed with 
uncompromising strife among the project’s 
three directors. Generally hostile to the 
Authority’s main objectives, the press 
made the most of its opportunity to pepper 
one of the New Deal’s pet agencies: a 
puzzled public did its futile best to un- 
travel a tangle of implications. 

In the blindness of wrath, even the par- 
ticipants themselves seemed to have over- 
looked their conflict’s primary source. Es- 
sentially the original difference between 
Chairman Arthur E. Morgan on one side 
and his two associates, David E. Lilienthal 
and Harcourt A. Morgan, on the other, 
sprang from widely divergent ideas on 
policy. 

Lilienthal, with Harcourt Morgan’s ac- 
quiescence, held that TVA’s primary func- 
tion was to get power rates in the whole 
area down to the lowest possible point and 
that this necessarily meant use of strong- 


arm methods in dealing with private util- 
ities. Arthur Morgan, who looked on the 
“power yardstick” idea as only one aspect 
of the TVA program, regarded Lilienthal’s 
methods as grossly unfair to utility invest- 
ors and argued for a more conciliatory and 
cooperative policy toward private compa- 
nies. 

Differences in principle had eventually 
evolved into personal hatred, and by last 
week recriminations from both sides had 
reached a climax. Lilienthal and Harcourt 
Morgan accused the chairman of offenses 
ranging from deliberate obstructionist tac- 
tics to overzealous cooperation with pri- 
vate utility executives. Chairman Morgan 
charged Lilienthal and Harcourt Morgan 
with flagrant impropriety and dishonesty 
in office. Amid swelling agitation for Con- 
gressional inquiry, the President planned 
an unprecedented piece of showmanship— 
only to have Reichsfiihrer Hitler’s Aus- 
trian coup (see page 14) eclipse it in the 
press. 


Backdrop 

To the White House, Mr. Roosevelt sum- 
moned TVA’s directors. Well aware that 
the President sides with Lilienthal’s views, 
Chairman Morgan twice flatly refused to 
attend. Finally a pointed telegram—in ef- 





Harris & Ewing 


fect a White House command—wrung from 
the chairman a curt and reluctant accept- 
ance. 

Without advance warning, the Presi- 
dent turned what promised to be a pri- 
vate inquiry into what was actually a 
public spectacle. In relays, five White 
House stenographers transcribed verbatim 
reports of the conversation. Page by page, 
mimeographed copies were distributed to 
50 correspondents assembled in a near- 
by anteroom. By 6 o’clock, the President 
and TVA’s directors had uttered some 
35,000 words—and reporters lugged off a 
bulky 81l-page bundle. 

In a vein reminiscent of 1932, when Mr. 
Roosevelt’s merciless examination drove 
New York’s Mayor James J. Walker out 
of office, the President questioned both 
factions. Lilienthal and Harcourt Morgan 
came prepared with documentary exhibits. 
Chairman Morgan offered no documents, 
little testimony, and clung to his stated po- 
sition: “I am an observer and not a par- 
ticipant in this alleged process of fact find- 
ing.” 

Even under angry Presidential pressure, 
the chairman withheld detailed proof of his 
accusations. Clearly hinting that he pos- 
sessed substantiating data, he reiterated 
that he would disclose it only to a Con- 
gressional committee. When his colleagues 
lavishly bolstered their own accusations 
against the chairman, Morgan offered a 
typical retort: “They contain misstate- 
ments, misrepresentations, and omissions 
in an extreme degree. . .” 

Before the conference ended, Mr. Roose- 
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velt in effect called upon Chairman Mor- 
gan either to present a factual defense by 
Friday of this week or to tender his res- 
ignation.* When the three directors left 
the White House at dusk, Morgan enjoyed 
an ironic last word: “I personally want 
to thank the President for the fine consid- 
eration he has shown us.” 





Prospects 


Unfavorable public reaction to the 
White House hearing may well cause Mr. 
Roosevelt to change his tactics in exam- 
ining TVA’s directors. Substantiating 
this possibility was the fact that—with 
tacit White House approval—Sen. George 
W. Norris this week offered a resolution 
to authorize a Senate investigation. Aban- 
doning his earlier plea for an inquiry by 
the Federal Trade Commission, the “fath- 
er of TVA” proposed a five-man com- 
mittee appointed by Vice President 
Garner. All signs pointed to the measure’s 
speedy passage and to the possibility 
that Norris, who had last week demanded 
Chairman Morgan’s resignation, would 
become head—or at least a member—of 
the committee. With an able White 
House lieutenant and violent TVA parti- 
san in charge of the examination, the 
President might well cancel Friday’s 
hearing. 





Congress Week 


In a thoroughly routine Congressional 
week, the Senate: 
“ Authorized government expenditures of 


$300,000 to buy and distribute products 
of the fishing industry to unemployed. 


“ Received the Vandenberg resolution to 
provide $1,000,000,000 for loans to in- 
dustry. 


“ Received the President’s nomination of 
Ernest G. Draper, now Assistant Secretary 





*Legalistic consensus is that nothing short of 
a joint resolution of House and Senate can 
strip Arthur Morgan of his position. 
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a Kansas City Key Men: Jim Pendergast, boss’ nephew, H. F. McElroy, boss’ city manager; 
Tom Pendergast, boss; Maurice M. Milligan, boss’ enemy; Fred Whitten, boss’ rival 


of Commerce, as a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 


"| Debated the Administrative Reorgani- 
zation Bill. 


The House: 
“| Passed the Tax Revision Bill (see page 
42). 


*{ Adopted a ruling to limit debate on the 
Naval Construction Bill this week to 
twelve hours. 





Tom Pendergast 


Boss of Kansas City Ages, 


and Turn of Fortune Changes 


It is a political truism that only an un- 
interrupted succession of strong personal 
leaders can maintain machine power—and 
that when inner weakness threatens the 
ruling organization, fusion movements 
make an appearance. Often their only ef- 
fect is to resolidify the regular party’s 
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strength; sometimes they gain goverp. | 


mental control, as in New York City fiye 
years ago or in Boston last November, 

In Kansas City the culmination of , 
series of local political events last week 
threatened the future peace of an old and 
powerful Democratic organization. Fo; 
months a Federal investigation had been 
uncovering the machine’s illegal practices; 
the eleventh of a succession of vote-fraud 
trials added nine more election workers to 
a long list of political criminals. New state 
legislation curbed, though it by no means 
destroyed, the power of an aging political 
boss. And a coalition party—with little 
hope of immediate success—opposed the 
old-line Democratic slate in the city’s bi- 
partisan primaries. 


The Boss 


Thomas J. Pendergast attended politi- 
cal kindergarten under the tutelage of his 
saloon-keeping brother Jim, bare-knuckle 
boss of Kansas City’s notorious First 
Ward. At Jim’s death 27 years ago, Tom 
assumed leadership. Thereafter his career 
followed the traditional path of the big- 
time, old-school machine politician. 

Pendergast gave the city a superficially 
efficient government. He took generous 
care of the poor. He condoned a wide-open 
town, where brothels and gambling joints 
flourished—and swelled the party coffers. 
Too wise to squeeze his private fortune 
directly out of politics, he engaged in com- 
mercial enterprises indirectly nourished by 
political connections: construction mate- 
rials, liquor, taxicabs, hotel operation, a 
race track. 

Only once did Pendergast lose control. 
In 1924 Republican campaigners produced 
a check made out to the Boss by a city 
contractor. Though Pendergast defended 
the transaction as a legitimate campaign 
contribution, public opinion unexpectedly 
swung away from the machine and gave 
the Republicans a sweeping victory. 

The opposition triumph was fleeting. 
When mounting agitation favored a city- 
manager type of government, Pendergast 
amazed and alarmed his friends by giving 
the plan his wholehearted support. In the 
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Pendergast sources of cash: hard concrete and hard liquor 


1926 election, he proceeded to win control 
of the new City Council, which promptly 
appointed an organization Democrat, H. F. 
McElroy, to the managership and other 
Pendergast men to the important city of- 
fices. By 1932, Pendergast had come to 
dominate Missouri Democracy. 


Voters and Ghosts 


“They slug hell out of me at every turn, 
but I go right along winning elections.” 
Taken at face value, Pendergast’s smug 
boast has thus far proved generally true 
—even in the face of shifting fortune. 

Two years ago the Boss’ luck began to 
turn. He had traveled East to attend the 
Democratic National Convention, and a 
heart attack temporarily crippled him. 
Other illness followed, removed him from 
active politics for months, and threatened 
to weaken permanently his political domi- 
nance. And trouble stirred in Kansas City. 
The machine, long immune to prosecution 
for fraud in local balloting, overreached it- 
self in the 1936 general elections. 

In response to increasing protests over 
ballot stuffing, false registration, and 
strong-arm tactics, Maurice M. Milligan— 
appointed United States Attorney by 
President Roosevelt in 1934—instituted 
grand-jury action. Scores of indictments 
followed. 

Federal trials uncovered fantastic irreg- 
ularities. In the blowsy Second Ward, for 
instance, party workers gave Pendergast’s 
Mayoralty candidate 19,902 votes; to his 
Democratic opponent they gave 12; and 
to the Republican aspirant, 2,182—a total 
2,918 greater than the number of men, 
women, and children living in the district. 

This Alice-in-Wonderland arithmetic 
finally brought repercussions in the State 
Legislature. Last session that body passed 
a law providing for permanent registration 
of voters, a measure designed to eliminate 
repeaters. Kansas City’s “ghost” voters 
fled as before the cockcrow of doom. 


Signs 

Early this year, significant opposition to 
Pendergast appeared in Washington. Long 
criticized for the New Deal’s collaboration 
with local boss politics, Mr. Roosevelt 


made a gesture of repudiation: when Prose- 
cutor Milligan’s term expired this winter, 
the President reappointed him to a second 
term, over the bitter protests of Pender- 
gast partisans. The Senate, ignoring the 
pleas of Pendergast’s Senator, Harry S. 
Truman, confirmed the nomination. Only 
Truman voted Nay. 

Back in Missouri, Gov. Lloyd C. Stark 
and lesser politicians now dared to break 
with the machine. Old-time dissenters, like 
Sen. Bennett Champ Clark’s followers, 
grew openly aggressive. And, in Kansas 
City, a coalition party prepared a slate 
to oppose Pendergast’s candidates for the 
Mayoralty and City Council. Disgruntled 
and discredited politicians of both parties, 
under the leadership of Fred C. Whitten, 
48-year-old Democrat, joined forces with 
independent citizens for a campaign on a 
“good government” issue. 

Last week came the primaries. In the 
South Side residential district where coali- 
tionists had hoped to find their greatest 
strength, fewer than one-fourth of the reg- 
istered voters bothered to cast ballots. Still 
in the saddle, Pendergast followed his cus- 
tomary routine. On Democratic office- 
holders he put the “lug”—pressure for 
campaign contributions ranging from 10 
to 33 per cent of a month’s salary; in dis- 
tricts where he needed it, he turned out 
the vote, and his workers gave the machine 
candidate 86,189 votes. Whitten polled 
38,263. 

But the vote-fraud trials continued to 
exert their inevitably slow influence upon 
Kansas City’s public opinion. The verdicts 
last week increased the total convictions 
to 56 out of the 198 originally indicted. 
Twenty have entered pleas of no contest, 
and four have pleaded guilty. Awaiting 
trial or retrial are 118 others—and to date 
no defendant has been acquitted. 


Outlook 


Despite Pendergast’s 2-1 primary poll 
and the strong probability of his success in 
the elections late this month, the general 
feeling throughout Missouri is that the ma- 
chine approaches a final breakdown. Milli- 
gan’s confirmation won praise from every 
Democratic paper in the state; to offset 





the snub the Senate gave him on the Milli- 
gan issue Truman is now trying to get a 
United States marshal’s job for Fred Can- 
fil, a Pendergast man. 

Canfil could and doubtless would seri- 
ously hamper Milligan’s activities. Wash- 
ington thinks that, although Truman was 
half-promised the chance to name a mar- 
shal, general anti-Pendergast sentiment 
will cancel that opportunity, and the Mil- 
ligan prosecutions will continue. 

Most potent of all factors in the Kan- 
sas City organization’s expected decline is 
its long existence as a one-man machine. 
Pendergast’s son, barely out of college, 
lacks experience. Pendergast’s nephew 
Jim, now second in command, possesses 
neither the older man’s power, prestige, nor 
judgment. And Boss Tom himself, now 
past 65, and showing increasing signs of 
ill health, has groomed no other likely 
successor. 





Voters and Workers 
C.I.0. Routed in Seattle; 


Declares War in Pennsylvania 


Although some 3,000 miles apart, the 
nation’s most publicized political con- 
tests last week had two things in com- 
mon: they involved the C.LO., and 
they surprised no one. 

In Seattle, Arthur B. Langlie, young 
conservative, swamped Lt. Gov. Victor A. 
Meyers, C.1.0. adherent, for Mayor, 78,000 
to 48,000. The incumbent, John F. Dore, 
had lost out in a previous open primary 
despite the fact he had the backing of 
Dave Beck, Seattle’s A.F. of L. boss. 
Langlie’s lures: economy and impartiality 
toward labor unions. 

In Philadelphia, Lt. Gov. Thomas Ken- 
nedy, secretary-treasurer of the United 
Mine Workers, announced his candidacy 
for the Democratic nomination for Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. With the open 
backing of John L. Lewis and Sen. Joseph 
F. Guffey, Kennedy set out to beat 
Charles A. Jones, little-known candidate 
of Governer Earle and Democratic State 
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Chairman David Lawrence, in the May 
17 primaries. 





Significance 


In Seattle, the implications were clear 
and simple: middle-class citizens had had 
their fill of labor domination and inter- 
union squabbling. 

In Pennsylvania, the meaning of the 
week’s events was less clear and less sim- 
ple: in general, Kennedy’s candidacy 
meant that John L. Lewis and his C.1.0. 
had bitten off the most ambitious political 
undertaking in their histories. Whether it 
will prove to be more than they can chew 
will depend on three main factors: Lewis’ 
ability to control the labor voters who he 
says make up 800,000 of Pennsylvania’s 
2,000,000 registered Democrats; the rela- 
tive power of Guffey and Lawrence, here- 
tofore political co-workers; and the extent 
of middle-class resentment against Lewis’ 
efforts to gain political power. Thus far 
all three elements remain untested. 





Crime in Cleveland 


The Law Finally Catches Up 
With Labor Racketeers 


For a decade Cleveland businessmen 
chanted complaints as wave after wave of 
labor racketeering broke over the city. 
Unscrupulous unionists made life miserable 
for merchants by the terroristic tactics of 
acid throwing, window smashing, and, in- 
evitably, shakedowns. 

All Cleveland knew the rackets’ ring- 
leaders—John E. McGee and Don A. 
Campbell, local A.F. of L. officials. But, 
even after police were assigned to shadow 
them, the two cleverly kept out of the 
law’s grip. 

One day in May 1934, emboldened by 
police laxity, the racketeers showed Cleve- 
land their most open effrontery. A sporty 
touring car rolled slowly down Euclid Ave- 
nue. In it sat McGee and Campbell, 
dressed in formal clothes, brandishing silk 
hats, and smirking defiance. Behind them, 
in a dilapidated police car followed the two 
detectives ordered to trail them. Humili- 
ation crimsoned the detectives’ faces. For, 
in a third car leading the procession, a 
small band blared the tune hit “Me and 
My Shadow.” 

Last week Cleveland’s “bad boys” 
proved the proverb that pride goes before 
a fall. No music played, no silk hats waved, 
and no crowds gaped as the doors of Ohio 
State Penitentiary clanged behind John 
McGee and Don Campbell—each starting 
to serve a sentence of one to five years 
for extortion. 


Cleanup 

The racketeers’ downfall began in 1935, 
when influential citizens pressed the city’s 
reform Mayor, Harold H. Burton, into ap- 




































‘Bad Boys’ McGee and Campbell in their 1934 ‘parade’ 


pointing as Safety Director a muscular, 
mild-mannered Federal agent named Eliot 
Ness. Not knowing Ness’ background, Bur- 
ton had at first demurred. But one look at 
the special agent’s record convinced him 
that Cleveland could expect fireworks. 

As chief of the Federal alcohol-tax unit 
in Northern Ohio, Ness had closed an 
average of one still a day. He had also 
helped send Al Capone to Alcatraz, getting 
his evidence by battering down Capone’s 
brewery doors with a 5-ton truck. 

In Cleveland, Ness started his cleanup 
with characteristic verve. He first slapped 
five high police-department officials in the 
penitentiary for bribery and graft, then in- 
stituted a scientific “rookie” training school 
for policemen. Revising the traffic-control 
system, he cut auto accident deaths in half. 
During Ness’ first eighteen months on the 
job, Cleveland’s total crimes dropped 25 
per cent; its juvenile crime, 80 per cent. 





International 


Cleanup man: Eliot Ness 





Newsphotos 


At the same time, arrests and convictions 
increased approximately 20 per cent. 

By way of hammering an opening wedge 
into the troublesome labor-racket situation, 
Ness nailed enough evidence on two union 
business agents, Harry Barrington of the 
carpenters’ union and Harry Wayne of the 
kosher butchers’ union, to jail them for 
extortion. Then he began a cagey campaign 
to get the drop on Campbell and McGee. 

After a year of undercover work, Ness 
last December won an indictment against 
Cleveland’s two “bad boys.” Still boastful, 
the union leaders sneered: “We welcome 
this investigation . . . Let them do their 
damnedest.” 


‘Peace and Quiet’ 

Brought to trial before a blue-ribbon 
jury and a hard-headed judge, Alva R. 
Corlett, the union racketeers learned that 
Ness’ “damnedest” included two brothers, 
Vernon and Gordon Stouffer, who weren't 
afraid to tell their story in court: sx 
weeks before the scheduled opening of the 
Stouffers’ new $125,000 restaurant, labor 
difficulties had developed—painters were 
called off the job; glaziers refused to instal 
windows. Driven to the wall, the Stouffers 
bargained with Campbell and McGee. 
Campbell guaranteed “peace and quiet’ 
for $1,200, which brother Vernon delivered 
in cash to McGee. 

Even in face of this testimony, the de 
fendants remained blandly confident, ob 
viously expecting either a hung jury # 
acquittal. But their faces blanched whe 
Judge Corlett read the “guilty” verdict 
and took obvious pleasure in calling them 
“cunning thugs.” 

Next day editorials on Cleveland’s news § 
papers punched out full phrases: “Directo . 
Ness . . . lifted fear from the hearts o 
honest men . . . Cleveland is a_ better, 
cleaner, more wholesome place . . . a safe! 
place in which to do business . . .” 
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Divorce Note 


Most states permit divorce on any of 
half a dozen grounds. South Carolina, 
under its 43-year-old constitution, for- 
bids divorce for any cause whatever. 

Last week, a bill proposing a popular 
referendum on the divorce ban came up 
in the South Carolina House of Repre- 
sentatives and, in the face of general 
lethargy and election-year jitters, went 
down 50-44. Upshot: for at least another 
year, hundreds of divorce-seeking South 
Carolinians will scoot across the border, 
take their pleas into Georgia courts, and 
swear falsely that they have lived in the 
state a year. 





The Roosevelts 
F.D. Works, James Travels, 


Eleanor Debates Divorce 


The job of President last week gave 
Franklin Roosevelt chances to exhibit di- 
verse facets of his executive character. 

As conservationist: he sent a recom- 
mendation to Congress for a coordinated, 
six-year plan of flood control to cost $2,111,- 
091,000 and to cover irrigation, navigation, 
wild-life conservation, beach-erosion con- 
trol, and hydroelectric power. 

As humanitarian: he addressed members 
of the Mobilization for Human Needs Con- 
ference, calling for a “united front” in the 
1938 private charity program. 


As diner-out: he laughed during the 
White House Correspondents Association 
annual dinner when he saw himself cari- 
catured in a specially produced newsreel 
as the “Doctor of Doctrines,” snapping a 
whip over lazy Congressmen. 

As author: Franklin Roosevelt had the 
second installment of his comments on his 
state papers published in Liberty Maga- 
zine. Under the title “The Courts Disap- 
prove and the People Approve,” the Presi- 
dent complained of the Supreme Court’s 
killing the NRA, AAA, Guffey Coal Act, 
and other New Deal reform measures. He 
chronicled: “So, it became quite obvious 
that the Advance of Recovery and Reform 
begun by Congress and the Executive in 
The Year of Crisis (1933) , was being nulli- 
fied by a barrier which read: “The Court 
disapproves’.” 

In the 1936 Democratic landslide, Mr. 
Roosevelt saw a direct rebuke to the court. 
As a tag line, he wrote: “The influence of 
election day . . . began to manifest itself 
on court decisions in the spring of 1937.” 


{In their Washington gossip column, 
Drew Pearson and Robert S. Allen dished 
up a Roosevelt diplomatic boner. Last 
month when Presidential Secretary James 
Roosevelt flew to the Caribbean for active 
duty as Lieutenant Colonel in the U.S. 
Marine Corps Reserves, he stopped over 
as a house guest of Rafael Trujillo, iron- 
fisted Dictator of the Dominican Republic. 
Coming so soon after the Dominican mas- 
sacre of 10,000 Haitians, son James’ visit 
laid him open to widespread criticism. 








4] The April issue of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal appeared with a survey of Ameri- 
can women indicating that 69 per cent ap- 
prove the principle of divorce and that the 
most frequent cause is “differences about 
money.” Writing in the same issue, Anna 
Eleanor Roosevelt agreed with the poll’s 
main findings (“divorce is necessary and 
right .. .”) but differed over details. 





Stamp Act 


Last week Postmaster General James A. 
Farley dropped into the White House for 
a chat with the President. On his way out 
he announced to reporters the first gen- 
eral revision of stamps since 1922: hence- 
forth, the pictures of dead Presidents will 
appear in chronological order, starting with 
Washington on 1-cent stamps. 

Republican Congressman Bruce Barton 
sniffed a dark plot and rushed forth with 
a statement. “Every Republican President 
is pushed into a spot where he will be seen 
by as few people as possible . . . William 
McKinley adorned the 7-cent stamp. Now 
little insignificant Martin Van Buren, who 
was only a Charlie McCarthy for Andrew 
Jackson, is promoted to McKinley’s place. 
If the public wants to see McKinley’s fig- 
ure it must buy a 35-cent stamp... 

“For a look at Harding you must pay 
$2, while Calvin Coolidge, prophet and 
symbol of thrift and economy, sells for $5. 
The good spots are Democratic, 3-cents, 
Jefferson; 6-cents, Jackson.” 





Wide World 





Pacific Specks: Seven Hawai- 
ian-Americans landed last week on 
Canton Island (50 to 600 yards 
wide, 9 miles long), four on Ender- 
bury Island (1% by 3% miles) to 
support American claims based on 
early post-colonial discovery. Six 
New Zealanders already on Canton 
symbolized British claims to both 
islands. Although American posses- 
sion ostensibly was to aid commer- 
cial aviation, the islands’ potentiali- 
ties as U.S. Navy outposts softened 
the opposition of Britain, who 
counts on American help in case of 
war. 
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Bismarck’s Dream Comes True 


6,700,000 More Enrolled 
in Germany’s Four Year Plan 


by Rape of Vienna 


Mar. 11, at 7:45 p.m., the musical 
broadcast of Radio Vienna stopped. There 
was a hasty announcement, then the hol- 
low voice of Chancellor Kurt von Schusch- 
nigg: 

“Men and women of Austria: the Ger- 
man Government today handed Presi- 
dent Miklas an ultimatum ... He has 
asked me to tell you that we have yielded 
only to brute force ... And so I take my 
leave . . . God protect Austria!” 

The program resumed with the crash- 
ing strains of Beethoven’s first symphony. 
Then, after a second interruption, a new 
voice spoke: “This is Interior Minister 
Seyss-Inquart. I wish Austria a_ safe, 
happy return to the Fatherland. There is 
no question of any resistance . . . March 
home in an orderly way.” 

The program went on. The Viennese 
Dream lived for an hour in Schubert’s 
“Unfinished” symphony and the gay 
waltzes of Straus. Then, at 11:15, the 
querulous sound of fifes shrilled on the 
air—Nordic drums beat—harsh voices 
yelled out the “Horst Wessel Song.” 

German troops had crossed the frontier 
at Salzburg. The oldest Teutonic state— 
for four centuries center of the mighty 
Holy Roman Empire, ruled 640 years by 
the House of Hapsburg, a liberal re- 


public sixteen years, and a_ benevolent . 


clerical dictatorship for four—was dead. 


History 

“What generations of Germans have 
dreamed of, what Bismarck prepared but 
could not accomplish, has now been real- 
ized by the action of our Fiihrer!” 

So exulted Hermann Wilhelm Goring, 
No. 2 Nazi, in his National Zeitung. But 
to trace the decline and fall of the Austrian 
Empire the historically minded went far 
beyond Bismarck. 

Vienna had passed the peak of its great- 
ness by 1648, when the Treaty of West- 
phalia ended the Thirty Years’ War. In 
this bitterest of all religious struggles, the 
hard-bitten Protestants of North Germany 
had delivered the first of a series of fatal 
blows to the Catholic Hapsburgs—who as 
rulers of the vast Holy Roman Empire 
had dominated Europe for two centuries. 

In 1742 Frederick the Great unscrupu- 
lously took Silesia from Empress Maria 
Theresa and later successfully defied the 
efforts of Britain and France to make him 
give up the coal and iron province. 


Then came Napoleon. He declared the 
Holy Reman Empire extinct and over a 
period of fifteen years chopped off succes- 
sive portions of the Hapsburg domains. 
After his downfall in 1815 Britain restored 
most of these possessions, but in 1848 the 
German Nationalists almost succeeded in 
upsetting the Hapsburgs and uniting Ger- 
many with Austria in one great Reich un- 
der Frederick William of Prussia. 

The faint-hearted monarch backed out 
at the last moment—but the Iron Chan- 
cellor followed him. In 1866 Otto von Bis- 


Austria: Hitler Comes Home 


a} 





he settled down in Vienna to practice law 
Always dependable, always cool, and ip. 
tensely religious, he won the confidence of 
key personages, and in 1932—at the age 
of 34—he was made Minister of Justice, 

The Berlin-inspired assassination of 
Chancellor Dollfuss two years later piunged 
Austria into chaos: there was Prince Star. 
hemberg, with his edelweiss Fascism and 
admiration for Mussolini; there was Major 
Emil Fey, bitter-lipped would-be army dic. 
tator; there was Schuschnigg, champion of 
the Catholics and, unofficially, of a Haps. 
burg restoration; there were the Austrian 
Nazis, daily making converts to the An. 
schluss idea; and there were the Socialists, 
brutally put down by Dollfuss five months 
before at the instance of Austria’s chief 
protector, Benito Mussolini. 

The Duce’s troops were massed at the 
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Chancellor Schuschnigg: ‘Farewell ... God protect Austria!’ 


marck caused Prussia to make war on 
the Hapsburgs: a seven-week campaign 
brought Austria to her knees, and Bis- 
marck—seeing the Germanic peoples vir- 
tually united and already turning belli- 
cose eyes on France (1870-71) —agreed to 
a magnanimous peace. This later tied Aus- 
tria-Hungary to the hard and fast alliance 
in which Vienna and Berlin went down to- 
gether in the great war to save democracy. 
After this, Britain and France again went 
to the aid of Austria (see Significance, be- 
low). 


Agony of a State 

Kurt von Schuschnigg came of pious 
and stubborn Tirol mountaineers. The 
Jesuits instilled him with learning, pa- 
tience, and courage; and three years of 
fighting tested his character. After the war 


Brenner Pass, ready to march in should 
the Germans invade Austria. And in this 
hour of distress Schuschnigg, standing for 
coolness and moderation, was made Chan- 
cellor. But from his first day in office his 
job became more and more difficult. The 
overconfident expedition to Ethiopia weak- 
ened Mussolini as Central European police- 
man—this, plus the costly and hazardous 
Spanish adventure, finally forced the Duce 
openly to abandon his support of “Holy 
Austria.” 

Pan-Nazism grew—and so did the reali- 
zation that, though Britain, France, and 


Italy eagerly hoped Austria would remain | 


independent, they would be powerless to 
act in a showdown. This came Feb. 12, 
when Adolf Hitler peremptorily summoned 
Chancellor Schuschnigg to the Lilliputian 
Valhalla at Berchtesgaden. 
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The Fihrer shouted at the sedate, be- 
spectacled Austrian Chancellor. Square- 
chinned Prussian officers told him that un- 
less he gave Nazis a hand in Vienna’s gov- 
ernment they would invade the country. 
Glinting monocles accentuated admoni- 
tions of “Remember what happened to 
Dollfuss.” 

Schuschnigg returned to Vienna with 
what at first seemed a compromise. He 
gave the Interior Ministry (control of po- 
lice) to Dr. Arthur Seyss-Inquart, lame, 
sandy-haired Nazi lawyer who was born 
in what is now Czechoslovakia and whose 
priest brother was confessor to ex-Em- 
press Zita. Without losing a moment, the 
new key Minister flew to Berlin for in- 
structions. As soon as he returned, Nazi 
terrorism broke out in Austria. It became 
clear that, if need be, Hitler had resolved 
to destroy Austria by internal stress. 

Schuschnigg then decided to risk all on 
a desperate move. The Fiihrer himself had 
suggested it in demanding a plebiscite on 
Austro-German union to be conducted 
“sometime in the future” under Nazi aus- 
pices. Why shouldn’t the Chancellor stage 
a plebiscite himself, and at once? One- 
third of the population already supported 
him. Another third comprised Socialists 
for whom he represented the sole bulwark 
against Fascism. 


‘Ultimatum’ From Berlin 

Wednesday, the Chancellor journeyed to 
the scene of his first political speech ten 
years ago: the City Hall at Innsbruck. 
Twenty thousand gray-uniformed Father- 
land Front supporters jammed the cobbled 
streets and the hall. With the ancient 
Riflemen’s Guild they sang the “Andreas 
Hofer Song,” which immortalizes a Tiro- 
lese William Tell. Then they heard 
Schuschnigg rival Hofer’s storied defiance 
of Bavaria: 

“Let me speak frankly .. . threats from 
certain quarters in the name of national- 
ism are not to be tolerated! . . . 1 demand 
from no one that he put up with insolence!” 
And he revealed his plan: “The time has 
come ... I stand or fall by this!” 

The news reached Vienna as Nazis and 
Schuschnigg’s Storm Troopers whacked 
one another up and down the Ring and 
the shop-lined Kartnerstrasse. The fac- 
tions put down rubber blackjacks; police 
sheathed their sabers; and all rushed to 
buy papers. 

Stunned into silence, the Nazis dispersed. 
No orders came from Berlin (Hitler re- 
putedly was so enraged that subordinates 
refused to heed his commands). But late 
Thursday night, Major Hans Klausner, 
Austrian Nazi leader, arrived from Ger- 
many. At 10 the next morning Vienna’s 
radio began droning orders for army 
reservists to report at once. 

Trucks and tanks clanged along outer 
boulevards. Steel-helmeted soldiers barred 
the huge Hofburg gates, spreading their 
straw beds in the courtyard. Other troops 





rounded up Nazis at the bayonet point. 
From provincial capitals came news of vio- 
lence: at Graz Nazis had rushed army ma- 
chine guns; at Linz the Swastika floated 
above government buildings and at Inns- 
bruck Fascists had besieged the City Hall. 
At noon, Dr. Edmund Glaise-Horstenau, 
Nazi Minister Without Portfolio, walked 
stiffly into the Chancellery and slapped 
an ultimatum from Berlin on Schuschnigg’s 
desk: by 4 p.m. the plebiscite plan must be 
withdrawn or German troops would move 
on Vienna. Schuschnigg remembered his 
Berchtesgaden interview—and agreed. 
Then, promptly at 4, a plane glided 
down at Vienna’s airport and out of it 
stepped Wilhelm Keppler, Reich State 
Secretary. He went straight to the Chan- 
cellery. The Fiihrer had changed his mind. 
Schuschnigg must resign; a Nazi Cabinet 


Mutually pleased 


must be formed; 30,000 members of the 
outlawed Austrian Legion be allowed to 
march in from Bavaria and “aid” Vienna’s 
police. 

Urged by Austria’s bristling, 66-year- 
old President, Wilhelm Miklas, Schusch- 
nigg at first refused. Keppler took up a 
phone from the Chancellor’s desk and 
asked for General Muff. A few minutes 
later, the German Embassy’s trim military 


attaché entered. Impassively, he told the 
Chancellor that unless he retired by 7:30 
p.m., 300,000 German troops would en- 
gulf Austria, and General Géring’s air 
force might be forced to “protect Vienna 
Nazis.” Schuschnigg reached for a pen. 


‘Appeal’ to Berlin 

Fascists capered joyfully from their 
homes. Great crowds howling “One Reich, 
One People!” tramped through the nar- 
row, twisted streets around old St. Steph- 
en’s Cathedral, their flushed faces glowing 
in the light of torches. Others gleefully 
fired the Fatherland Front headquarters 
and chased Jews about the Leopoldstadt 
ghetto section, crying: “Hop the twig, 
Judah! [hang yourself].” Police suddenly 
blossomed with Swastika armbands, and 
shopkeepers ran out of brown cloth. Jews 





Newsphotos 


: Nazis No. 1 and 2 


and monarchists—including Archduke Ot- 
to’s sister Adelaide and brother Felix— 
frantically sought places on outgoing 
trains. Three babies born in Vienna hos- 
pitals were named Adolf. 

Outside the Chancellery—where Metter- 
nich had once outwitted czars and emper- 
ors—a Brown Shirt guard of honor took 
its place. Storm Troops laid a great yel- 
low Nazi flag on the sofa where Engelbert 
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Dollfuss had bled to death in 1934. Other 
zealots rushed to the grave of Dollfuss’ 
executed murderer, Otto Planetta, and 
piled it high with wreaths inscribed: “Now 
you have finally won.” Hidden under a 
heavy veil, Dollfuss’ widow barely escaped 
to Budapest. 

By midnight, Seyss-Inquart had formed 
a Nazi Cabinet with himself as Chancel- 
lor and Franz Huber, Géring’s brother-in- 
law, as Justice Minister. Then he sent a 
telegram to Berlin: “I appeal to the Ger- 
man Government for the earliest possible 
dispatch of troops to assist in the preven- 
tion of bloodshed.” 


Return of the Native 


Saturday morning in upper Austria 
pale sunlight gleamed on the icy waters 
of the River Inn. It also picked out 
flashing objects on the bridges: tanks, 
artillery, anti-aircraft guns, bayonets— 
and thousands of pot-shaped helmets. 

In Bavaria on the Fiihrer’s great new 
highways motorists were swept along in 
a stream of military trucks, eight-wheeled 
convertible tanks, even 30-seat police 
cars, red postal vans, and motor-drawn 
field guns. Goggled dispatch riders on 
motorcycles dashed up and down. Offi- 
cers barked commands into the radios of 
sleek Mercedes staff cars. 

Squadrons of pursuit planes roared 
east from Munich while scores of bombers 
warmed up at the airport. Saturday morn- 
ing 65,000 troops were massed on the bor- 
der—before sunrise they had started 
marching up the narrow Austrian valleys. 
Villagers draped their houses with Swas- 
tikas; garrisons reported dutifully to Ger- 
man staff officers; and Austrian troops fell 
into line with the “invaders.” By after- 
noon Salzburg, Innsbruck, and Linz had 
been occupied. 


At 4 p.m. a 2-mile line of tanks and. 


armored cars slowly crossed the Inn and 
rumbled into the little riverside town of 
Braunau. For the first time in 25 years 
Adolf Hitler had come home to his birth- 
place. 

As the ponderous motorcade rolled past, 
peasants threw themselves in the road be- 
hind it and scooped up handfuls of the 
dust. 

At Linz—first important town on the 
road to Vienna—Hitler’s escort halted. 
The Fiihrer himself soon appeared on the 
baroque City Hall’s balcony. For twenty 
minutes he listened to cries of “Sieg Heil! 
—Hail Victory!” Then, as the setting sun 
stained distant snow, he raised his arm. 
His voice almost choked: “I believe in this 
divine mission. I have lived and fought 
for it. Now I have fulfilled it” He shouted 
scornfully: “It would be fine if some of 
our well-known international seekers after 
truth could only see the truth here. Now 
and forever! Germany Sieg Heil!” 

A few hours earlier in Berlin Propaganda 
Minister Goebbels had released Hitler’s 
reasoned justification for his action: “Deep- 


ly grieved we have watched the fate of our 
German brothers in Austria . . . 1 endeav- 
ored to make [Schuschnigg] understand . . . 
I have decided therefore to put Germany’s 
assistance at the disposal of the Austrian 
people . . . The Reich wants peace and 
order.” 

Saturday night and most of Sunday the 
Fiihrer remained in Linz, leaving only to 
place a wreath on his parents’ grave in a 
near-by village. But plenty of heralds pre- 
ceded him to Vienna. 

Three hundred bombers landed 3,000 
regular army troops in the capital. Reich 
Police Chief Himmler and six carloads of 





Interphoto 


Puppet Chancellor Seyss-Inquart 


black-uniformed Hitler Guards took over 
the Chancellery. Immediately Gestapo 
agents started rounding up “subversive” 
characters including Vienna’s royalist ex- 
Mayor Richard Schmitz; Baron Friedrich 
won Wiesner, Archduke Otto’s spokes- 
man; the Duke of Windsor’s renowned ear 
specialist, Dr. Heinrich Neumann; and 
Fritz Mandl, Austrian armaments million- 
aire. Around Belvedere Palace 2,000 Storm 
Troops “protected” Schuschnigg. 


The New Reich 


At 7:45 p.m. Sunday, correspondents 
jammed into the Chancellery’s third-floor 
press room. The hands of Joseph Lazar— 
obscure Viennese newspaper man appoint- 
ed press chief 24 hours previously—shook 
with excitement as he read an official doc- 
ument: “President Miklas has laid down 
his functions at the request of the Chan- 
cellor.” He blinked: “In a quarter of an 


hour I shall be able to give you another 
important announcement.” 

A correspondent asked: “How long is 
the visit of German troops to Austria to 
last?” Lazar fingered his tie “It is unusual 
for the host to fix the date for the guest’s 
departure.” Then he looked at the clock 
and took another paper from his pocket, 
Henceforth, he read, Austria, would be g 
“German state,” similar to Bavaria. 

Anschluss was a fact. Apr. 10, a plebj- 
scite would be held for “all Germans’~ 
which excludes 200,000 Jews; 600,000 of 
“part-Jewish extraction,” and 100,000 
Slavs and Hungarians. This plebiscite 
would be directed by Joseph Buerckel, 
who put over the 1935 Saar “vote.” 

The Austrian and German Armies were 
merged under the Fiihrer, who took com- 
mand of the Reichswehr following his 
army purge five weeks ago (NEwswexx, 
Feb. 14). Currencies would be coordinated 
—Austria would join General Géring’s 
Four Year Plan. 

Thus Monday morning at Linz Adolf 
Hitler arose in a country doubly his own. 
It was fine weather, and his 35-car motor- 
cade took its time on the 100-mile journey 
to Vienna. 

The Fiihrer’s six-wheeled Mercedes en- 
tered the new Reich’s* second largest city 
at 5 p.m. Bells pealed from Gothic and 
Byzantine steeples, and half a_ million 
Viennese roared “Sieg Heil!” as the proces- 
sion rolled down the Ring to the great dun- 
colored Imperial Hotel. 

From a balcony, the former Austrian 
house painter said: 

“An oath was sworn today by Germans 
from Cologne to Kénigsberg, the Rhine 
to East Prussia, from Hamburg to Vienna 
. « . 74,000,000 people in one united Reich 
... swear that no menace, no force, no 
necessity can ever break it up. This is my 
oath.” 





Significance 


Confusion, Dismay, and Fear 


in London, Paris, and Rome 


Austria’s extinction spread alarm and 
impotent rage throughout Europe. For 
five years the buffer state’s red and white 
standard had fluttered as a_ barricade 
against Hitler’s vaulting dream of ex 
pansion. 

The problem of keeping Germany’s tal- 
ons off Austria was a major worry to Brit- 
ain, France, and Italy long before anyone 
considered Adolf Hitler more than a moot- 
struck crank. The ex-Allies made Berlin 
agree to respect Vienna’s independence 








*Hitler ad 2d 32,000 Austrian square miles 
to Germany’. 186,000 (prewar total, 208,000) 
and increased the 67,300,000 population by 
6,700,000 (prewar, 68,000,000) . 
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Motorized Reichswehr: 65,000 rolled across the Austrian border 


Article 80 of the Versailles Treaty, signed 
June 28, 1919. When, less than two months 
later, Germany promulgated its first con- 
stitution, with a loophole for Anschluss 
(union with Austria), the three powers 
protested and the clause came out. Dead 
set against a revival of German expansion- 
ist dreams, they paid heavily from then on 
to support the economically unsound 
Danubian republic. 

Since becoming Reichsfiihrer in 1933 
Hitler has tried four major international 
coups. One failed—the putsch in Austria 
against Dollfuss in 1934. The announce- 
ment of German rearmament in March 
1935, the reoccupation of the Rhineland 
in March 1936, and the conquest of Aus- 
tria last week all succeeded conspicuously, 
for one primary reason: clever timing to 
take advantage of weaknesses in other 
countries. Setup for the latest adventure: 
Britain smarted and wavered after the 
Cabinet crisis of four weeks ago; the French 
Government had just fallen; and Musso- 
lini, no matter how much he might detest 
the idea of German troops at his northern 
border, was in no position to desert the 
Rome-Berlin axis. 


Great Britain 

When Hitler’s Foreign Minister, Joa- 
chim von Ribbentrop, arrived in London 
last Wednesday, the British thought he had 
come to sound them out on friendly nego- 
tiations. Anthony Eden’s successor, Lord 
Halifax, asked the ex-champagne drum- 
mer if Germany would respect the plebi- 
scite that Chancellor Schuschnigg had de- 
creed in Austria. Ribbentrop coolly replied 
he would “speak to the Fiihrer about it.” 

The Nazi then called on King George 
and lunched with Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain at 10 Downing Street. He 
gave neither one a hint of coming events. 
So, when the armored cars stormed into 
Linz, British statesmen suffered the added 





humiliation of knowing they had been 
tricked by a foreign guest. 

Friday afternoon, as soon as word of the 
coup reached London, French Ambassa- 
dor Charles Corbin hurried to Downing 
Street. But even then Chamberlain didn’t 
decide until 9 p. m. to join France in 
protesting to Hitler against “coercion 
backed by force.” (Italy had flatly re- 
fused to join. When the protest reached 
Berlin a Foreign Ministry underling dis- 
missed it as “irrelevant.’’) 








International 
Eden: After he quit as Foreign 
Secretary his effigy was given a 
back seat at London’s famous Tus- 
saud waxworks. 





European 


For the second time this year, the 
Cabinet met on a Saturday. The ques- 
tion: whether to attempt to save Czech- 
oslovakia by such a joint declaration with 
France as Britain had failed to give in the 
case of Austria before the rape. But when 
Chamberlain spoke to a tense House of 
Commons on Monday he said nothing 
about concerted action with France. He 
simply warned Germany that Britain’s 
already vast armaments program would be 
revised to meet force with force. 


French Crisis 

The falling franc, strikes, and a soaring 
budget had piled so many burdens on the 
French Government that Premier Camille 
Chautemps last week decided to demand 
the power to govern by decree. But the 
sullen temper of the Socialist-Communist 
bloc that trooped into the Chamber warned 
him. He made a bitter speech, marched 
out without asking a vote, and led his 
Cabinet Ministers to President Lebrun’s 
palace, where they resigned. It was the 
37th French government to fall since the 
World War and the 103rd since 1871 (de- 
feat by Germany, birth of the Third Re- 
public). 

That was Thursday. Saturday the 
Nazi army took Austria. Traditionally, 
Frenchmen settle their internal fights as 
soon as outside danger becomes acute, but 
this time almost proved a costly excep- 
tion. For three days Léon Blum, the coun- 
try’s outstanding politician, strove to form 
an all-party emergency Cabinet. But, be- 
cause he insisted on including the Com- 
munists, the Conservatives blocked him. 

Not until Sunday, when Hitler had Aus- 
tria securely in hand, did Blum manage 
to form a government. In the emergency 
he had to fall back on a Popular Front 
combination of Socialists and Radical So- 
cialists. 

Meanwhile, at the Quai d’Orsay, Acting 
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Foreign Minister Yvon Delbos framed the 
protest that France and Britain jointly 
sent Berlin. The Nazi march began to as- 
sume the air of a triumphal procession, 
and Paris began to fear that Hitler might 
decide to extend his occupation to Czech- 
oslovakia. Knowing that such a move 
would squarely pose the question of war, 
Acting Defense Minister Edouard Daladier 
canceled all troop leaves along the Franco- 
German frontier. 


Italian Dilemma 

Saturday afternoon five lorries filled with 
crack Reichswehr troops roared up the 
4,500-foot climb to the Brenner Pass. A 
lieutenant colonel walked to the stone slab 
inscribed in Latin “Frontier between Italy 
and Austria, consecrated by the Treaty of 
St. Germain, Sept. 10, 1919.” He briskly 
saluted the captain in command on the 
other side and said in Italian: 

“T have orders from my superiors to sta- 
tion a small force on the Italian frontier. 
I have the distinction to assure the Ital- 
ian officer that all our undertakings today 
are carried out in the most comradely 
spirit, a spirit which corresponds to friend- 
ly relations between National Socialist 
Germany and Fascist Italy and between 
the two armies. I request you to convey 
this message to your commanding gen- 
eral.” 

That night German troops bivouacked 
under the peaks that guard the plains 
which their predecessors had so spectacu- 
larly overrun twenty years before. 

In Rome, the Fascist Grand Council was 
meeting. This group of 26—always as- 
sembled for advance auditions of Musso- 
lini’s graver decisions—had convened two 
days earlier with internal matters first on 
the agenda, foreign affairs second. They meet 
at 10 p.m., seldom issue news of their work 
before morning. This time Minister of 


Propaganda Dino Alfieri ushered reporters - 


into the Hall of Battles hours before the 
council ended. He had three items: 





International 


Léon Blum 





Italy had refused to join France and 
Britain in a protest to Hitler. Chancellor 
Schuschnigg had failed to inform Musso- 
lini in advance of his plans to hold a plebi- 
scite, hence violated their consultative 
agreement. Hitler had sent the Duce a per- 
sonal letter by airplane courier reminding 
Mussolini of the political support Germany 
had given him in the Ethiopian crisis and 
promising that the troops stationed on 
the border that night would go no far- 
ther: “Whatever may be the consequences 
of coming events, I have drawn a definite 
German frontier with France and I now 
draw one equally definite with Italy. It is 
the Brenner. This decision will never be 
touched or questioned.” 

Little Red Riding Hood’s hairy grandma 
couldn’t have made a more reassuring 
speech—and by bed time realistic Italians 
had a severe case of political jitters. There 
are 200,000 yet-to-be Nazified Germans in 
the war-won northern provinces. Trieste is 
a tempting morsel for a Germany anxious 
to get a southern seaport. And, though a 
month ago Italy and Britain began talking 
reconciliation, they had made no sub- 
stantial progress last week. Mussolini’s 
painful choice: abandon the Rome-Berlin 
axis for some still-nebulous new alignment, 
or gamble on Hitler’s good faith. At least 
for the moment, he decided to keep hold- 
ing his end of the axis. 


Fear on the Danube 

Prague’s  nightmare—the German 
pincer along its border suddenly closing 
in—neared reality when a squadron of 
Nazi bombers returning from Vienna 
flew over Czechoslovakian territory. Air 
Chief Goring hastened to apologize, ex- 
plaining the flight as a mistake. But this 
expression of neighborliness furnished no 
more reassurance to President Eduard 
Benes than Hitler’s fraternal greetings 
had to Mussolini. 

Czechoslovakia, too, has a German 
minority—3,000,000 of the 10,000,000 
Teutons “outside the Reich” over whom 
the Fiihrer a month ago extended his 
“protection.” On both sides of the border 
last week armed men cautiously watched 
each other’s movements, and in Prague the 
Premier assured his people and any friends 
he might have abroad that he stood by 
his speech of a fortnight ago. He then 
warned Germany that Ccechoslovakia’s 
small but well-equipped army, would re- 
sist invasion to the last man. 

No such boast could be made by little 
Hungary, on whose wheat fields Economic 
Dictator Goring has cast a practical eye. 
Yugoslavia now has two possible enemies 
at the frontier, Italy and Germany. And 
Rumania, producer of wheat, timber, pe- 
troleum and plots—already has been un- 
dérmined by Germany politically and eco- 
nomically. Hitler’s coup brought every 
Danubian nation a big step closer to the 
alternative of accepting Nazi “protection” 
or suffering the consequences. 





Wide World 


Left holding the axis? 


Spanish Advance 
Rebel Tanks and Trucks Push 


Loyalists Toward the Sea 


Last week Hitler’s bloodless drive on 
Austria overshadowed a big push in a real 
war. General Franco finally launched his 
long-delayed offensive and made some of 
the most rapid and significant advances of 
the war. Striking along a 70-mile front in 
Aragon, his troops first fought forward 18 
miles and recaptured Belchite—or what 
remained of the town which American de- 
tachments of the International Brigade 
had taken last September. 

This week loyalist forces were in full 
retreat. Swift insurgent motorized columns 
operating on hard roads in perfect weather 
smashed into Montalban, only 60 miles 
northeast of Teruel, and captured the vital 
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Utrillas mines, from which Barcelona re- 
ceives much of its coal. On the opposite 
flank, cavalry supported by truck-borne 
infantry, sped 18 miles beyond Belchite to 
Hijar and reputedly were driving toward 
Aleaniz. A similar column headed down the 
Ebro River valley for Caspe, strategic 
town only 50 miles from the Mediter- 
ranean. On their center the insurgents 
likewise pushed back the weakly held gov- 
ernment lines, capturing 1,700 square 
miles. 

Even loyalists admitted that the loss of 
Aleaniz and Caspe would give Franco an 
excellent chance of finally advancing to 
the sea and splitting Barcelona from Va- 
lencia. Government strategists also con- 
ceded the Fascists’ remarkable advance 
and unhappily explained it by their over- 
whelming superiority in artillery, planes, 
and especially tanks and trucks—enabling 
them to make lightning motorized thrusts. 





Justice in Wonderland 
Still More Soviet Leaders 


Convicted on Own Testimony 


In the closing days of Moscow treason 
trials prisoners get their “last words,” when 
they may speak as long as they want and 
say what they wish. The usual routine is 
abject confession and pleas for mercy. At 
the end of the third great trial last week 
Nikolai Bukharin abruptly violated the 
pattern. 

Bristling with dislike for Prosecutor An- 
drey Vishinsky and Gen. Vassily Ulrich, 
the presiding judge, Bukharin said some of 
their charges against him were sheer fab- 
rications. “I am guilty of enough crimes 
[in plotting with Leon Trotsky against Dic- 
tator Joseph Stalin] to shoot me ten times,” 
Bukharin admitted, but he denied that he 
ever did anything so fantastic as plot the 
death of Maxim Gorky or plan as far back 
as 1918 to kill Lenin and Stalin. In those 
days, and until his arrest a year ago, Buk- 
harin rated as the most scholarly of Soviet 
philosophers. Last week he made the near- 
est to a defiant exit of any of the 54 de- 
fendants in the three trials. 

Prosecutor Vishinsky—wanting to prove 
Stalin’s enemies always were villains in 
spite of the history texts—failed to budge 
Bukharin but he did have better fortune 
with another idea which the treason trials 
are intended to put across. It is that the 
Bolsheviks who merely talked opposition 
in Lenin’s day have become bloodthirsty 
conspirators. 

When Henry G. Yagoda commanded the 
OGPU, his name meant terror to 168,000,- 
000 Russians. In the fortnight of the trial 
Yagoda has been a miserable figure crouch- 
ing in the last row of prisoners. Last week 
he made his confession. It was a mixture of 
Oriental poison orgy and detective-fiction 
“murder by medicine.” Yagoda himself 
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Nikolai I. Yezhoff 


turned his face from the audience, spoke 
mostly in monosyllables, and showed his 
former swagger only once. Vishinsky asked 
if he, like the others, had been a spy. “If 
I had been a spy,” he said, “a dozen for- 
eign states could have got along without 
their intelligence services here.” 

Three physicians and two minor char- 
acters filled in the melodrama behind Ya- 
goda’s tired monosyllables. The OGPU 
chief, they said, had bribed them first by 
imported wines, country homes, and other 
luxuries, then threatened to destroy them 
unless they killed four men he wanted out 
of the way: Maxim Gorky (Peshkoff), 
greatest Soviet writer who would have op- 
posed the overthrow of Stalin; his son 
Maxim Peshkoff; Valerian Kuibysheff, head 
of the first Five Year Plan; and Vzychlesaff 
Menzhinsky, Yagoda’s predecessor at the 
OGPU. 

Gorky, old and tubercular, liked long 
walks and open fires. Peter Kruckoff, his 
secretary who had embezzled part of his 
huge royalties, took him walking and saw 
that a cold draft blew on his back when- 
ever he sat by a fire. Finally he caught 
pheumonia. 

White-haired Prof. L. G. Levin, once 
head of the Kremlin Hospital, explained 
the technique from then on: “In order to 
poison a man it is not absolutely necessary 
to use actual poison. The simplest medi- 
cine, if used at the wrong time and in the 
wrong doses, will serve as poison. We ap- 
proached our victims on that basis.” In 
Gorky’s case they gave him 30 or 40 cam- 
phor injections daily and more digitalis 
and other stimulants than he could stand. 

Kuibysheff and Menzhinsky had heart 
trouble. The conspirators enlisted a Prof. 
Ignatius Kazakoff, developer of an abstract 
called Lizates made from secretions of the 
body, about which the medical profession 





is doubtful. In these cases Lizates served 
the purpose. 

Kruckoff got Gorky’s son drunk, left 
him half naked in the snow until he caught 
pneumonia. Yagoda refused to tell in open 
court why he wanted Peshkoff killed. Ac- 
cording to Moscow gossip he was in love 
with Peshkoff’s wife, a pretty actress. 

Yagoda’s own secretary, the young Paul 
Bulanoff, completed the Borgia theme. Ya- 
goda, he said, liked to concoct poisons and 
admired Adolf Hitler. He planned to 
double-cross the other conspirators by tak- 
ing Stalin’s place himself, becoming a Rus- 
sian Hitler. Stalin removed Yagoda from 
the secret police in September 1936. Niko- 
lai Yezhoff, a mysterious little individual 
who had made secret investigations for the 
Communist party, succeeded him. 

Bulanoff said that Yagoda took mer- 
cury and some unnamed acid from the 
cabinet of poisons which he kept at head- 
quarters in the Lubyanka Prison and told 
them to mix and spray Yezhoff’s office.* 
Vishinsky read evidence from medical ex- 
perts that Yezhoff’s health had been in- 
jured. 

On the day of “last words” the people 
in the courtroom listened unmoved to Buk- 
harin’s defiance and to the sorrowful pleas 
of the nineteen others. But they snapped 
to rigid hostility when Yagoda also begged 
for mercy. He asked for hard labor instead 
of death. The plea had poetic justice, since 
under Yagoda the OGPU first started us- 
ing prison labor to build canals and roads. 


{ At 4:30 a.m. Sunday it was all over but 
the shooting. Ulrich decreed this for Buk- 
harin, Yagoda, Alexis Rykoff (once Presi- 
dent of the Council of Peoples’ Commis- 
sars) , and fifteen lesser defendants. Prison 
sentences: 20 years for Christian Rakov- 
sky, former Ambassador to London and 
Paris; 25 years for Prof. D. H. Pletneff, re- 
nowned heart specialist; and 15 for S. A. 
Bessonoff, a minor diplomat who ratted. 





Balloons in China 


Persistent Chinese use of guerrilla tac- 
tics—distraction, decoy, diversion, am- 
bush, and feint—so harassed the thinly 
spread Japanese invading army last week 
that the government sent up cautious trial 
balloons in quest of peace. 

As the war passed its eighth month, 
Japanese headquarters at Shanghai started 
dickering with Sir Archibald Kerr, British 
Ambassador to China, to get him to sound 
out the government of Gen. Chiang Kai- 
shek at Hankow on the possibility of 
shortening hostilities. On Chiang’s side 
the atmosphere was hardly favorable. In 
a newspaper interview he reiterated his 
intention to “wear down Japan to the 
point of exhaustion.” 





*Mercury dissolved in hydrochloric or sul- 
phuric acid would be poisonous but also would 
eat wallpaper or rugs. 
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Top 1937 actress: Luise Rainer 





ENTERTAINMENT 


Hollywood Honor Roll: 
Oscars—plus an Oscarette for 
Charlie McCarthy 


At the tenth annual banquet of the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sci- 
ences last week, Hollywood stuck feathers 
in its own cap before a Biltmore Bowl 
audience of 1,300. Interest in the 1938 
awards for distinguished service to the 
screen was heightened by the inclusion of 





a new trophy—the Irving Thalberg Me- 


morial Award—and the first participation 
of the Screen Actors Guild in the voting. 

In the paternal monarchy of the past, 
only 1,000 academy members dictated the 
winners of the prized gold statuettes—or 
“Oscars.” Inclusion this year of the S.A.G. 
(with its 10,000 extras) and other of the 
industry’s organized groups raised the 
academy’s voting strength to approximate- 
ly 15,000 and tempered wrathful accusa- 
tions that politics and a few powerful stu- 
dios “fixed” the elections. 

This year, also, the academy introduced 
a complicated system of selecting nomina- 
tions for the final balloting. A general com- 
mittee, headed by Frank Capra, academy 
president, and Howard Estabrook, vice 
president, embraced representatives from 
actor, writer, director, producer, and tech- 
nical groups. Each group chose nominees 
from whom fellow craftsmen were to make 
their selections. In final balloting, however, 
actors, writers, and directors voted on the 
actor awards; ard, from ten titles, the en- 
tire industry chose the film of the year. 


This method was not used in awarding 
the Thalberg trophy—a $2,000 bust of the 
late producer donated by Norma Shearer 
(Mrs. Thalberg) for “the most consistent 
high quality of production achievement by 
an individual producer.” A special jury of 
twelve appointed by Capra passed over 
Hunt Stromberg, David O. Selznick, Pan- 
dro Berman, and Samuel Goldwyn to name 
Twentieth Century-Fox’ Darryl F. Zanuck 
(“In Old Chicago”) as 1937’s top producer. 


— 
— 


Almost every phase of movie making 
was covered by the other awards—which 
included plaques and certificates. But as 
usual interest centered around the Oscars, 
For best production the statuette went to 
Warner Brothers’ “Life of Emile Zola” 
although Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer had seep 
a good omen for its “Captains Courageous” 
in the flood that postponed the banquet 
a week. 

M-G-M, however, did clean up in the 
acting field. For her performance in the 
studio’s “The Good Earth,” Luise Rainer 
became the only two-time winner of the 
top-acting award, beating Barbara Stan. 
wyck, Janet Gaynor, Irene Dunne, and 
Greta Garbo, the other nominees. And 
M-G-M’s Spencer Tracy,* star of “Cap. 
tains Courageous,” outdistanced Pay] 
Muni, Charles Boyer, Fredric March, and 
Robert Montgomery (S.A.G. president) 
for the men’s award. Two players were 
honored for supporting performances— 
Alice Brady, the Mrs. O’Leary of “In Old 
Chicago,” and Joseph Schildkraut, “Zola’s” 
Alfred Dreyfus. 

Columbia’s “The Awful Truth” won Leo 
McCarey the director’s award; Selznick’s 
“A Star Is Born” gave William Wellman 
and Robert Carson an Oscar for the best 
original story; “Zola” earned the best 
adaptation credit for Norman Reilly Raine, 
Heinz Herald, and Geza Herczig. In the 
field of music, top honors went to the 
scoring of “100 Men and a Girl” and to 





*Louise Tracy accepted the statuette for her 
husband. When she telephoned the good news 
to the hospital where Tracy has been under 
treatment for a glandular disturbance, the 
hard-boiled actor broke down and wept. 
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The Chapter in Your Life 
entitled 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Introduction to a new, exciting world! 


Drive up through the Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco to the bridge across the Golden Gate. 

And walk out to its first gigantic tower, high 
above the surging waterway. 

Two hundred feet below Pacific waves are 
ripples on a lake. Big blue and orange fishing 
boats are only bits of colored wood. And even 
aman-o’war (a cruiser) seems a magnificent toy. 

You’re going to think you’re looking at a 
brand new world. And in a way you are! 

For justas the mighty bridge makes big things 
very little there below, so does the high-hilled, 
towering city rising from the shore. 

And as you climb those gleaming hills, on 
merry cable cars, and explore Chinatown and 


the Fishermen’s cove... and old Spanish 


Mission Dolores, cares and worries that once 


were large soon will be insignificant. 

Carefree, you'll play in green Golden Gate 
Park’s ten hundred happy acres and on the 
ocean beach. On rolling golf courses above 
the sea. And in a boat out on the Bay. 

You'll buy gardenias at sidewalk stands, and 
feeling younger than you have in years, you'll 
eat new things in gay, romantic restaurants... 
and dance in bright night clubs and friendly, 
famed hotels. 

A race of bold adventurers built San Fran- 
cisco. And as this city has grown great its 
thrills have multiplied. How many these are, 


and how varied, fills a fascinating illustrated 
book that we would like to send you free. 

This book, The Chapter in Your Life entitled 
San Francisco, tells as well about Yosemite Val- 
ley and Lake Tahoe, in the high Sierra. Feather 
River and Russian River. The giant-Redwood 
forests. Volcanic Lassen Peak, and Mt. Shasta. 
Santa Cruz, Del Monte, Monterey, Carmel — 
on the Pacific’s sandy rim. 

Send for this book today. Or get all details 
from your auto club, or any railroad, airline or 


travel agent. See how easily you now may come! 


vr CALIFORNIANS INC. 
Dept. 603, 703 Market St.,San Francisco. Please 
send the free book and Official Tourist Map. 
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WE SAY: The new 1938 Packard Six and 
Eight are not just “hold over” cars with 
their faces lifted. 

In fact, they are the only 1938 cars which 
contain so many really far-reaching im- 
provements. 

YOU SAY: Well, if you’ve made major 
changes, you must have started off with 
the frame. You didn’t change that, did 
you? 

WE SAY: Certainly we did. You can’t add 
seven inches in wheelbase to cars without 
changing their frames. We re-designed the 
frames of both the Packard Six and Eight 
to give them far greater stiffness and 
rigidity. These new frames are far stronger 
than you find on many cars carrying hun- 
dreds of pounds more weight. 
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YOU SAY: Ilow about those grand Packard 
motors? You couldn’t find much to do 
to those, could you? 

WE SAY: A ride in the new Packard Six or 
Fight will give you the best answer to that. 
Both cars have an increased agility. The 
new Packard Six, with its 100 horsepower 
Packard-built engine, can challenge any 
eight of competitive price. And, there is a 
degree of quiet smoothness in these Packard 
motors and chassis never before built into 
any car. In the Six, unless you lift the 
hood and count, you might guess any 
number of cylinders up to twelve. 

YOU SAY: Any improvement in the rear 
suspension? 

WE SAY: We have three improvements 
there! In both the new Six and Eight 


you'll find three great Packard develop-| 
ments intended to give you the safest and 
gentlest ride ever built into a motor car. 
YOU SAY: That’s hard to believe. Your 
last year’s cars gave just about the finest 
ride in the business. 

WE SAY: Yet the proof is right in the cars 
themselves. These new Packards not only 
flatten out chuck-hole roads, but you can 
actually feel the improved riding qualities 
on smooth roads. 

YOU SAY: Well, you’ve convinced me your 
chassis is new. But how about the body! 
WE SAY: Packard, this year, has taken the 
all-steel body with an all-steel top and made 
it really quiet—a goal long sought by body 
builders. 
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YOU SAY: How did you do it? 


WE SAY: Packard worked for years with 
acoustical engineers with the result that 
these new cars have 11 combinations of 10 
different insulating materials. These are 
placed so strategically throughout the body 
that noise, heat and cold are blotted out 
to a surprising degree. 

YOU SAY: But tell me—with all those 


additions to quality, don’t your new cars 
cost a fortune? 


WE SAY: Far, far from it! You can buy a 
Packard Six at its new reduced price for 
only a little more than you would have to 
pay for cars that simply cannot be com- 
pared with Packard. 


. . -« AND NOW IT’S EASIER THAN EVER TO OWN ONE 


Convenient terms can be arranged through 


The recent $100 price reduction on all models 
of the Packard Six was made to stimulate 
buying and to put men back to work. Nota 
thing on the car has been changed, cheapened 
or left off. At its new price, the Packard Six 
is the most under-priced car in America. The 
Packard Six Four-Door Touring Sedan as 


i'lustrated above is now only 


$1070 


—delivered at the factory in Detroit, with 
Standard Equipment; State taxes extra. 


your Packard dealer, whose down payment 
requirements are correspondingly reduced. 
The minimum down payment on the factory 
delivered price mentioned at the left would be 


$357 


If your present car is of average value, it will 

probably cover the down-payment on a Pack- 

ard Six. Monthly payments are Jower, too. 
. 

ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 








Will business and government truly 


cooperate? . . . Will labor hold its 
gains of the last two years? ... Will 
Japan’s march of imperialism jolt 
Russia into war? .. . Will the Ber- 
lin-Rome axis hold when a crisis 
comes ? 


These are just a few of the questions 
puzzling most of us today . . . ques- 
tions that by their world wide effect 
are bound to influence your personal 
future, your personal plans. 


Events may be conceived from Wash- 
ington, Moscow, Berlin, Rome, from 
any one of the far flung news cen- 
ters of the world . . . but all of them 


have their effect on you as an in- 
dividual. 


Will it be advisable for you to ex- 
pand your business next year? Should 
you take the trip you have planned 
so long? Is the price of meat likely 
to rise again? Will conditions war- 
rant the raise in salary you expect? 
Will the spring of the year be an 


Tomorrow ee e 





advantageous time to build a home? 


Newsweek gives you practical help 
in planning for these eventualities by 
giving you a thorough understanding 
of today’s news. Concisely, dramati- 
cally it gives you the important news 
from around the world . . . and its 
significance. Each event is reported 
in the light of its probable effect on 
tomorrow .. . its effect on your per- 
sonal future. 


Designed for thinking people, News- 
week has combined those features 
the thinking person finds most in- 
teresting. Concise, brilliant reporting 
of the news presented in an attrac- 


tive, easily read manner . . . the 
visualization of the news with more 
than 60 news photographs . . . the 


arrangement of the news so that the 
full significance of each event is 
quickly and easily understood . . . 
plus the stimulating columns of such 
internationally known authorities in 


their fields as Raymond Moley, 


Mail This Coupon Now! == 








George Jean Nathan, Sinclair Lewis 
and the contributing authors of “The 
Periscope’. 


If you are not a subscriber, or your 
subscription is about to expire, send 
us your order now. The cost is small 

. only $4 for one year .. . 52 
exciting weeks of a world in action. 


Tlewsweek 


The Magazine of News Significance 





Newsweek 

Rockefeller Center 

1270 Sixth Avenue * New York City 

Send me Newsweek for one year for $4. 
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Owens’ “Sweet Lelanie” from 
“Waikiki Wedding.” 


Two special awards also attracted atten- 


nett received a gold statuette for his last- 
ing contribution to the screen’s comedy 
technique. Even more appropriate was the 


gen’s Charlie McCarthy. 





Bette Davis’ ‘Jezebel’: 


Runs Before “The Wind’ 


That an epidemic of yellow fever had 
scourged New Orleans in 1832 made its 
recurrence twenty years later more terri- 
fying. Once again white and _ black 
stretcher bearers, fine carriages, and lum- 
bering carts bore the city’s dead and dy- 
ing to the quarantine of a leper colony 
off the coast. And the only dirge that 
led these grisly corteges through the 
streets was the steady boom of cannon. 

At that time it was not known that 
mosquitos carried the “yellow jack,” and 
no attempt was made to drain the ad- 
jacent swamps. Instead, guns were fired 
at regular intervals, “to keep the air cur- 
rents in motion.” Outside of that a fright- 
ened populace saturated itself with 
whisky and went about with handker- 
chiefs on mouth and nose to “keep out 
the microbes.” Before it died out, the 
fever accounted for 8,000 victims. 

Some of that nightmare, when armed 
men patrolling the city’s outskirts shot 
down anyone who tried to leave or enter, 
relives in the final sequences of Warner 
Brothers’ JezeseL. But, for the greater 
part, this adaptation of an Owen Davis 








play is a diffuse series of incidents held 
together by Bette Davis’ brilliant char- 
acterization of a vixen—played against 
an opulent projection of life and man- 
ners in the Deep South of the ’50s. 

With the role of Julie—which David 
0. Selznick accused Warner Brothers of 
building up to resemble Scarlett O’Hara 
in his yet-to-be-cast “Gone With the 
Wind”—Bette Davis took on the most 
difficult role of her career. The head- 
strong, self-centered and—on occasion— 
spiteful belle is not a sympathetic char- 
acter. It is Julie’s pleasure, as it was 
Jezebel’s, to defy the traditions of her 
age and race. Perversely, she breaks her 
engagement to Dillard (Henry Fonda), 
a serious young banker. Later, when he 
returns from the hated North with a 
Yankee bride (Margaret Lindsay), she 
tries to win him back. A Southern dandy 








(George Brent) is killed in a duel of her 
wanton instigation. Yet, when a fever- 
stricken Dillard is being carted to almost 
certain death in the pestilential dump- 
Ing ground, a_ spectacularly penitent 


tion. Appropriately enough, in view of the 
current slapstick-comedy cycle, Mack Sen- 


miniature Oscar—carved from wood—that 
was admiringly presented to Edgar Ber- 


First of the Southern Cycle 
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Biographical Epitaphs 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


I Am My Yours, by the Messrs. 
Pascal and Blum, was another attempt 
to bring celebrated literary personages 
to life on the stage and was even less 
successful in the enterprise than usual. 
Its failure was accounted for on four 
grounds. First, the authors proved 
themselves such feeble hands at drama- 
turgy that even if William Godwin, 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, and Mary Woll- 
stonecraft had been Hawkshaw, Des- 
perate Desmond, and Fedora the scene 
would have remained dully placid. Sec- 
ondly, the relationships in the Godwin 
biography are so manifold, various, and 
complex that after any playwright, 
capable or not, gets through explaining 
and clarifying them the evening is prac- 
tically over and there is little time re- 
maining to get any action under way. 
Thirdly and obviously, biographical 
plays of almost any kind invariably 
suffer from the fact that it is pretty 
difficult for an audience to dissociate 
the familiar actors playing the histori- 
cally famous characters from their too 
familiar theatrical selves. Drinkwater’s 
“Lincoln” enjoyed an uncommon suc- 
cess doubtless because the actor playing 
Lincoln was little known and not thea- 
trically watermarked by audiences. 
And, on rare occasion, there have been 
other such lucky strikes. But in the gen- 
eral—as in the specific case of “I Am 
My Youth”—there is a minimum of 
persuasion in the spectacle of an actor 
who only recently finished a run as the 
cynical bachelor of “French Without 
Tears” trying to palm himself off as 
Shelley or of an actor long and inti- 
mately, whatever the role, recognized 
as Charles Waldron trying to convince 
us that he is Godwin. Such histrionic 
capers are completely credible only to 
enthusiastic stock-company devotees. 
In the usual going, if eminentos have 
to be played at all on the stage it is 
better to have them played by relative 
strangers to the audience. 

A fourth reason for the play’s futility 
lay in the circumstance that the authors 
are in the Hollywood movie scenario 
business and, like other Hollywood 
gents whom we have engaged this sea- 
son (vide Horace Jackson and his “Yr 
Obedient Husband”), gave off the im- 
pression that they had accidentally 


come upon the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica as a great discovery and startlingly 
uncovered therein biographical facts 
that the rest of us ignoramuses hadn’t 
the faintest knowledge of. And com- 
bined with this impression was the 
further one of a vainglorious desire to 
appear literary, despite a shortage in 
literary talent, through the expedient 
of treating of literary figures. Alfred de 
Liagre’s production was worthy of a 
likelier script, and his direction, save 
when he indulged in the whimsical rub- 
ber stamp of having his early-nine- 
teenth-century young women pitapat 
around like Japanese, was commend- 
able. Frank Lawton got as close to the 
Shelley role as circumstances permitted; 
Charles Waldron got nowhere with the 
Godwin role; Linda Watkins did nicely 
by Fanny Wollstonecraft; and Sylvia 
Weld was capital as the Mary for whom 
the poet deserts his wife. 


Reem 2 in the way of grease-paint 
historical biography was Empress OF 
Destiny, by Jessica Lee and Joseph Lee 
Walsh. With Catherine the Great as its 
central figure, it also was a succinct 
column in the Britannica stretched out 
to two and one-half extremely dull 
theatre hours. Its heavy solemnity fre- 
quently metamorphosed itself into em- 
barrassing travesty, notably in the 
Empress’ intermittent proclamation 
that she was doing everything from 
changing costumes every little while to 
rolling in the hay with various big boys 
for the sake of Russia. At times, indeed, 
the exhibit took on the flavor of those 
blackouts that once figured prominently 
in George White’s “Scandals” and the 
Winter Garden shows wherein Willie 
Howard as Serge Suitovitch ran around 
biting the chorus girls and wound up 
under the bed with a couple of them 
shouting heroically that he was sacri- 
ficing himself solely because of Musco- 
vite patriotism. Elissa Landi played 
Catherine on a histrionic keyboard con- 
sisting of a single octave. Mary Morris 
confounded the Empress Elizabeth with 
a character in a Kentucky moun- 
taineer opus. And Glenn Hunter pro- 
jected the imbecility of Peter by 
disporting himself like an old-time Stair 
and Havlin soubrette. 
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Julie rides with him as ministering angel. 

If Julie—and therefore the film—is 
not always credible, the fault is inherent 
in the play from which both stem. Even 
so, the performances of Bette Davis and 
an exceptionally good supporting cast— 
Fay Bainter, Richard Cromwell, Donald 
Crisp—and William Wyler’s admirable di- 
rection make “Jezebel” a worthy fore- 
runner of the Southern film cycle that 
was slated to follow the release of “Gone 
With the Wind”—but which evidently 
tired of waiting. 





The Birth of a Baby 


If a film is “obscene, indecent, im- 
moral, inhuman, sacrilegious, or is of 
such character that its exhibition would 
tend to corrupt morals,” it can be banned 
in New York State (Section 1082, Edu- 
cational Law). 

This category was applied by Educa- 
tion Commissioner Graves last December 
when he upheld the State Board of Cen- 
sors’ rejection of THe Birtu or a Basy. 
The film’s sponsors hoped that, after a 
review of the proceedings, the Board of 
Regents this week would reverse the 
ruling and grant public showings. 

The backers cite the case of Minnesota, 
where “The Birth of a Baby” has been 
making box-office records. It opened at 
the Lyceum, Minneapolis, three weeks 
‘ago, with the support of churches, 
schools, medical societies, and Mayor 
George E. Leach, who said: “I believe 
the divorces in this country would be 
cut in half if all husbands were required 
to share at least some of the mental 
anguish and tribulations of childbirth.” 

At Rochester, home of the renowned 
Mayo Clinic, 84 doctors, ministers, and 
educators voted unanimously to release 
the film, and authorities at St. Paul have 
agreed to let it run starting Mar. 24. 


Education---- 


Maternal mortality is higher in the 
United States than in any other civilized 
country (see page 28). “The Birth of a 
Baby” was filmed by the American Com- 
mittee on Maternal Welfare, Inc., a non- 
profit, scientific body that embraces a 
distinguished roster of medical and edu- 
cational organizations—in the hope that 
its educative impact might help lessen 
delivery deaths. 

Professional actors portray the social, 
psychological, and physiological adjust- 
ments of a young couple about to be- 
come parents. The narrative—it runs 72 
minutes—follows the expectant mother 
through the various stages of pregnancy 
to the actual delivery. It stresses the im- 
portance of the expectant mother making 
regular monthly visits to her physician, 
who instructs her on how to insure her 
well-being and the child’s, explains the 
gestation process with the aid of a chart, 
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= : Culver 
Martinelli: 25 years ago in ‘Tosca’ . 


and, finally, gives her confidence for the 
hour of delivery. This the film shows in 
detail—a scene never before offered to 
the view of the general public. The sound 
track, which had previously recorded the 
unborn child’s heart beat, now faithfully 
reproduces the mother’s labor moans, the 
click of surgical instruments, and the doc- 
tor’s whispered instructions—and ends on 
the creative note of the child’s first howl 
of indignation at being pushed out into 
a dazzling, chilly world. 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


ReseccA OF SuNNYBROOK Farm 
(Twentieth Century-Fox): With her fa- 
mous curls knotted behind her ears for 
the first time, Shirley Temple plays 
Little Miss America for a cereal broad- 
cast and cupid for a brace of bucolic 
romances. This musical has only its title 
in common with the Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin novel which Mary Pickford filmed in 
1917, but Temple worshipers will enjoy 
the showmanship with which the screen’s 
No. 1 box-office star spruces up an in- 
different story. Gloria Stuart, Randolph 
Scott, Jack Haley. 


Love, Honor anp Benave (Warner 
Brothers): While their divorced parents 
platitudinize for and against the virtue 
of being a good loser, a modern young 
husband (Wayne Morris) and his almost 
futuristic wife (Priscilla Lane) finally ad- 
just themselves to the “spare the rod 
and spoil the spouse” school of marital 
relationship. Competently acted, this 
comedy is passable entertainment for 
youngsters and for grown-ups with a 
nostalgia for the prohibition era. Thomas 
Mitchell, Barbara O’Neill, Mona Barrie, 
Dick Foran. 








———— 
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ARTS 





Giovanni Martinelli: 
Cabinetmaker’s Son Completes 
Quarter Century at the Met 


When Giovanni Martinelli made his de- 
but at the Metropolitan Opera in 1913, 
Enrico Caruso was king of all tenors. Few 
singers dared compete with Caruso; none 
emerged as a Met personality in his own 
right—except Martinelli. He studied to im- 
prove his acting. He built his repertoire 
from seven roles to 57. He stayed. 

The Metropolitan Opera honors long 
service. This Sunday eighteen singers, in- 
cluding Kirsten Flagstad, Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, Ezio Pinza, and Lawrence Tibbett, 
will perform in a special program honoring 
Martinelli’s 25th consecutive season at the 
Met. The jocund, 52-year-old Italian him- 
self has already celebrated his jubilee year 
with two superlative accomplishments: 
he has triumphed in a new role, “Otello”; 
last month, after eating crabmeat, he col- 
lapsed in mid-performance with a stu- 
pendous stomach-ache. 

As it frequently happens, luck contrib- 
uted much to Martinelli’s career. Son of a 
cabinetmaker in Montagnana, Italy, Giov- 
anni at 12 was intent on his position as 
clarinetist in the town band. Eight years 
later he was in the army. One Saturday 
night, for want of anything else to do, 
Martinelli sang out of the window of his 
barracks. A local singing teacher listened 
and induced him to study. 

At his debut in Milan, Martinelli 
dropped his sword and flubbed his lines. 
But he had a voice. Six months later it 
led Arturo Toscanini to hire him for Pue- 
cini’s “Girl of the Golden West” in Rome. 
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At 28 he sang Rodolfo in “La Boheme” at 
the “mother house”—his pet name for the 
Met. 

qAt the Town Hall Club, New York, 
music lovers last week banqueted Lauritz 
Melchior, the Metropolitan’s leading Wag- 
nerian tenor, for his 25th year on the con- 
cert and operatic stages. They gave him a 
huge cake, which he cut with the sword 
he uses as Siegfried in Wagner’s Ring 


Cycle. 





Government and Genius: 
Pepper and Coffee Would Feed 
Artists at $30 a Week 


In 1806, the Federal Government 
brought to Washington two Italian sculp- 
tors, Giuseppe Franzoini and Giovanni 
Andrei. They were to embellish the Capi- 
tol—which had been started thirteen years 
before—for an annual salary of $85, plus 
maintenance and traveling expenses. Thus 
Thomas Jefferson gave the young republic 
its first Federal art project. 

There followed 132 years of spasmodic 


agitation for a Federal Department of Fine 
Arts, all of it unsuccessful. So the govern- 
ment patronized artists through the Li- 
brary of Congress, the War Department, 
the Smithsonian Institution, the Treas- 
ury’s Supervising Architect, and finally 
the WPA’s Federal Arts Project, a work- 
relief agency. 

Last week the latest fine-arts measure 
—the Coffee-Pepper Bill which seeks to 
incorporate all “competent” persons em- 
ployed by the FAP into a _ permanent 
Federal bureau—stirred up a belated con- 
troversy. Henry Josephs, New York at- 
torney who organized the opposition, 
persuaded the Senate subcommittee to 
extend hearings two weeks. Such artists as 
Gutzon Borglum joined with the musician 
Walter Damrosch, who summed up ob- 
jections by calling the bill “a relief meas- 
ure on a huge scale instead of an effort to 
further art in its highest form.” 





Provisions 


Sen. Claude Pepper, Florida Democrat, 
and Rep. John Coffee of Washington in- 
troduced the bill last January. The bureau 
it sets up would be headed by a $12,500- 
a-year commissioner appointed by the 


President. The commissioner in turn would 
appoint six bureau chiefs—for the theatre, 
dance, music, literature, architecture and 
decoration, and the graphic and plastic 
arts. For the artists that are hired by the 
bureau chiefs the bill specifies $30-a- 
week minimum salaries (present low: 
$23), trade-union working conditions, 
exemption from civil service, and the 
right to organize. 

During its committee hearings, the 
measure won both C.1.0. and A.F. of L. 
support and endorsements from Actors 
Equity, the American Artists Congress, 
the American Federation of Musicians, 
and similar organizations. According to 
Burgess Meredith, acting Actors Equity 
president, “its fundamental purpose . . 
is to establish a democratic art . . . No 
painter ever was helped by an empty 
stomach.” 

Most opponents agree with this prin- 
ciple but fear the method of selecting 
chiefs will lead to union-dominated relief 
administration instead of to patronage of 
first-rate art. But some artists resent all 
government patronage. Otis Skinner, vet- 
eran actor, put their case: “Good God, 
you can’t legislate genius!” 








McCambridge 





Whitney Annual: The Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art, New York, invites out- 
standing Americans to submit work in an an- 
nual show of sculpture, water colors, drawings, 
and prints. Three works by artists showing at 
Whitney for the first time last week attracted 
attention: ‘Tension’ (right) by Peterpaul Ott, 
Czech-born architectural sculptor; a marble 
‘Portrait of Miss Lucy Loew’ by Paul Hyun, 
American-born son of Korean parents; and 
‘Northumberland’ (lower left) by Daniel Ras- 
musson, San Francisco-born WPA _ worker. 
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Physicians’ Armistice: 
Medical Journal Seeks Peace 
on Socialized Medicine 


Eighty per cent of the persons living in 
American cities earn less than $2,000 a 
year. This means they can’t set aside 
money for future medical care. And that 
means that how to help these “medical 
indigents” has become a problem puzzling 
the nation’s physicians. 

The issue became public Oct. 16, 1937. 
In that week’s Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Dr. Morris Fishbein 
editorialized against 400-odd physicians 
who had signed a then unpublished set of 
“principles and proposals” advocating Fed- 
eral aid for solving the medical-care prob- 
lem. “ 

Because the association’s House of Del- 
egates had rejected the idea of Federal aid, 
health insurance, and socialized medicine, 
the signers were “rebels.” Dr. Fishbein sug- 
gested that they disclaim their endorse- 
ments. Instead 430 doctors, now known as 
the Committee of Physicians, published 
their proposals (Newsweek, Nov. 22, 
1937). 

Publication increased bitterness. In Phil- 
adelphia two months later, Dr. Fishbein 
claimed that “at least ten doctors . . . had 
signed the statement without reading it, 
because they had seen the signatures of 
their old teachers or chiefs on it . . . and 
seven signed at 11 p.m. in a tavern after 
they had been imbibing rather freely . . .” 
A handful resigned from the Committee of 
Physicians. But several hundred others 
joined; the committee now numbers well 
over 700. 

Last week the group showed that in- 
crease in numbers meant an increase in 
power. After a three-day committee-asso- 
ciation conference, the A.M.A. Journal not. 
only published a statement by one of the 
leading “rebels” but refrained from any 
opposition comment. 

Dr. John P. Peters, Yale University phy- 
sician who signed the statement, opened 
by saying that committee and association 
fundamentally agreed: both opposed any 
financial aid that would lead to Federal 
control of medical practice. Therefore, “the 
danger of Federal . . . control” raised by 
Dr. Fishbein’s Oct. 16 editorial “seems 
quite irrelevant.” 

The committee had been criticized for 
presenting its case to the press instead of 
to the medical profession. Dr. Peters coun- 
tered that the Oct. 16 editorial gave out 
the first “news” of the committee’s activ- 
ities, thus forcing publication of its views 
in the papers.* The press, he ended, with 





*The Committee of Physicians gave its No- 
vember statement directly to the press for an- 
other, unstated reason. Until last week the 


pages of the A.M.A. Journal had been closed 


to them. 








Acme 


Protagonist: Dr. Morris Fishbein 


a slap at A.M.A. reaction to the proposals, 
had responded “to the desires of the com- 
mittee . . . with commendable restraint.” 

To this the A.M.A. merely replied: 
“There should be more discussion in The 
Journal of social and economic problems 
concerning the provision of medical care.” 
But facts belied this apparent meekness. 

Neither the A.M.A. nor the Committee 
of Physicians has retreated an inch from 
its original stand. Both remain on opposite 
sides of the fence as far as increased Fed- 
eral spending for medical problems is con- 
cerned. One question is still to be answered: 
when specific issues come up for discus- 
sion, will there be a widespread secession 
from the American Medical Association? 


€ What may ultimately become a “specific 
issue” was discussed last week at a meeting 
of the Conference on Better Care for 
Mothers and Babies in Washington, D. C. 
In an advance report two months ago the 
conference had published some startling 
statistics: of America’s 2,000,000 maternity 
cases each year, at least 158,000 result in 
the death of mother or child (maternal 
deaths: 14,000; stillborn infants: 75,000: 
infants dying during the first month of life: 
69,000) . And of the 2,000,000 babies, 840,- 
000 are born to families with annual in- 
comes of $750 or less. 

These and other figures prompted the 
Washington meeting to form a national 
committee dedicated to one, main prin- 
ciple: “Assistance from state and Federal 
governments is necessary if care is to be 
provided to the women who cannot other- 
wise obtain such services.” 





Athetosis Heroine 


Though afflicted since birth with part 
paralysis and spasmodic movements of 
the limbs, Sylva Davis, 20, of Kansas 
City is intellectually active and ambi- 
tious. She reads books by turning the 
leaves with her tongue and tints photo- 





ee, 





graphs by gripping a brush in her teeth, 

Doctors believe her disease (athetosis) 
is caused by irritation of the nerves that 
coordinate movement. Relief may be ob. 
tained by cutting certain nerve pathways 
in the upper spinal column, eliminating 
the spasms, even if increasing the para- 
lysis. But it is difficult to intervene with. 
out hurting the nerves that make breath. 
ing possible, and the operation is under. 
taken only in the rarest cases. 

A fortnight ago Miss Davis, knowing 
she had one chance in two of surviving, 
submitted to four hours of delicate syr. 
gery. Early this week she ate her first 
solid food since the operation. Her phy- 
sician reported her condition as “quite 
satisfactory, but still dangerous.” 





Not So Fast 


Deer flies recently have been publi- 
cized as speed demons. An entomologist, 
studying them in New Mexico, said the 
male of the species could shoot through 
the air at 818 miles an hour, about 78 
miles an hour faster than sound. Last 
week Dr. Irving Langmuir, Nobel Prize 
winner at General Electric’s Schenectady, 
N.Y., research laboratories, debunked the 
deer fly for the weekly journal Science. A 
fly traveling at 818 miles an hour needs 
370 watts of energy. To provide this, it 
would have to consume one and a half 
times its own weight in food—every 
second! Moreover, a deer fly would hit a 
human being with a force of 310 pounds, 
enough to cause them to penetrate deep 
into the flesh. And when the speeding 
insects hit Dr. Langmuir, this never hap- 
pened. His conclusion: “A speed of 25 
miles per hour is a reasonable one for the 
deer fly, while 800 miles per hour is utterly 
impossible.” 





Hot Atoms 


A “normal” atom consists of electrons 
revolving like planets about a solid, central 
nucleus. What happens to these atoms 
under such extremely high temperatures as 
those inside blazing stars? Most astrophys- 
icists believe the atoms are torn apart, that 
nuclei whizz around among countless mil- 
lions of unattached electrons. 

Dr. L. Landau of the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences, Moscow, disagrees with this 
theory of disrupted particles. In a letter to 
the British weekly Nature, he theorizes 
that within the sun’s interior (estimated 
temperature, 10,000,000 degrees centi- 
grade) electrons are jammed into their 
nuclei. As fast as these one-piece atoms are 
built up, gravity tugs them toward the 
center of the sun, where they form @ 
heavy inner core. How dense this core is 
Dr. Landau didn’t know. But in order to 
carry on his mathematical calculations 
he assumed each cubic inch of it weighed 
3,610,000,000,000 pounds. 
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Witch Stuff in Hampton 


Victory came last week to “The Society 
in Hampton Beach for the Apprehension of 
Those Falsely Accusing Eunice ‘Goody’ 
Cole of Having Familiarity With the 
Devil.” A Hampton Beach, N.H., town 
meeting voted 300 to 0 to clear Goody Cole 
of the crime of witchcraft. Dead these 258 
years, she owes her vindication to the 
town’s yen for publicity. 

Goody was first accused of having “made 
league with the devil” in 1656. An indict- 
ment read in the public square solemnly 
stated that with Satan’s aid her “invisible 
hand” had deformed, tortured, and 
drowned townsfolk. Convicted in the Nor- 
folk County Court of Boston, she suffered 
double punishment—a whipping, plus life 
imprisonment. 

Nine years later Hampton burghers of- 
fered her freedom, provided she left Amer- 
ica at once. She refused. However, in 1670 
Goody returned to Hampton, uncondition- 
ally free. Then after two years she was 
again convicted of witchcraft; she was 
capped into the Boston jail for one year. 
Hated and shunned, she died in October 
1680. A frenzied mob seized her corpse and 
flung it into a “grave of suspicion”—a shal- 
low trench especially designed for witches. 
“To make certain she could not rise again 
and revisit her usual haunts,” the citizens 
drove through her breast a stake topped 
by an inverted horseshoe. 

The local Chamber of Commerce, pre- 
paring for Hampton Beach’s tercentenary 
celebration next August, came upon 
Goody’s history while digging through the 
town’s past. Then “The Society in Hamp- 
ton Beach etc.” went to work. Arnold Phil- 
brick, descendent of Thomas Philbrick, 
one of Eunice’s accusers, begged the so- 
ciety not to farcify the affair or ridicule his 
ancestor. But last week the town meeting 
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J.P. Morgan, knight 
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determined to erase the blot on Goody’s 
memory. Next summer all documents in 
the case will be burned and mixed with 
earth from her ignominious grave. The Se- 
lectmen will exhume her ashes and place 
them in a new tomb. A Chamber of Com- 
merce spokesman maintained: “This is a 
case of justice. Publicity is incidental.” 





EDUCATION 





Progressivism at Work: 
New York Thinks It Produces 
Ladies and Gentlemen 


New York State last week awarded a 
figurative gold star to progressivism, the 
educational system which knows no sys- 
tem and which eschews the practice of 
giving bright pupils gold stars. The first 
state audit of the modern technique— 
an eight-month study by the Depart- 
ment of Education—found progressivism 
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Alfred E. Smith, chamberlain 


Honored: ‘Outstanding services’ 
to the Holy See put three New 
Yorkers in the limelight last week. 
Thomas Lamont, Methodist finan- 
cier, and J. P. Morgan, Protestant 
Episcopal banker who has given the 
Vatican Library many rare books, 
became Knights of St. Gregory the 
Great. Alfred E.Smith, New York’s 
ex-Governor and 1928 Presidential 
candidate, became Papal Chamber- 
lain of the Cape and Sword and 
member of the Pontiff’s household 
—one of the highest honors which 
can be bestowed on a Catholic 
layman. 





“sound” as applied at the three public 
elementary schools in Roslyn, Long 
Island. 

Last March the parents of Roslyn’s 900 
school children revolted against the “new- 
fangled and frivolous” teaching methods 
introduced by Supt. Frederick R. Weg- 
ner. They said his policy of “learning 
through doing” (Newsweek, Mar. 14, 
1938) had entirely relieved the children 
of work. One father complained that the 
students knew all about making nutbread 
and the sex life of white rats but couldn’t 
locate Albany. Others objected because 
Roslyn teachers use no basic textbooks 
and promote students from grade to 
grade without reference to a_ specified 
reading-ability standard. 

Signatures of 941 taxpaying parents, 
petitioning for a return to the three R’s 
and the principles of the “little red 
schoolhouse,” spurred the state to an in- 
vestigation. Before 500 townsfolk gath- 
ered in Roslyn High School last week, 
Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, state elementary- 
education director, read his 56-page, il- 
lustrated report. 

One section of the report, listing typi- 
cal activities in various grades, showed 
how the progressive theory operates in 
practice: 

Kindergarten—Making vegetable soup; 
aviation. First grade—Transportation; 
pets and growing things; food and the 
grocery store. Second grade—Bees; boats; 
health; property in our community. Third 
grade—Holland; wheat; social science. 
Fourth grade—Holland; Indians; bridges. 
Fifth grade—The universe and solar sys- 
tem; song and dance; how Americans 
learned to farm. Sixth grade—Marine 
life; communications; colonial life; “Ga- 
briel and the Hour Book” (play). 

The survey found that Roslyn had 
eliminated truancy and almost wiped 
out “quarreling, fighting, stealing, abuse - 
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of public property, and use of objection- 
able language.” Scholastic achievement 
was about equal to that of other ele- 
mentary schools. But Dr. Morrison sug- 
gested the teachers should devise some 
system of evaluating pupils’ work; should 
clarify their own objectives, some of 
which were vague; and should discuss 
future programs with parents. 





Vibrations and Learning 
The deaf-blind converse by touch. The 


“speaker” may make rapid finger move- 
ments in the “listener’s” cupped hand or 
draw letters on his outstretched palm. 
Or the listener may place his fingertips 
on the speaker’s lips. The partly afflicted 
uses earphones or a_ bone-conduction 
gadget that picks sound vibration out of 
the air and carries it through the skull 
to the brain. 

The New York Institute for the Edu- 
cation of the Blind last week put these 
methods into operation in the first school 
ever built exclusively for the deaf-blind. 
The opening coincided with two impor- 
tant dates in deaf-blind education. A cen- 
tury ago Laura Dewey Bridgman, strick- 
en deaf and blind by scarlet fever, began 
her “touch education” under Dr. Samuel 
G. Howe—first successful teaching of the 
sort in American history. Just 50 years 
ago Helen Keller met her tutor, the late 
Mrs. Anne Sullivan Macy. 

Financed by private funds, the new 
school’s two-story, Bronx building can 
accommodate fifteen non-paying students. 
It has all the facilities for living and 
learning—classrooms, bedrooms, living 
rooms, kitchen. Seven deaf-blind pupils 
(21 is the age limit) already have enrolled. 
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Ballyhoo and Science: 
Quips and Quirks of Baseball 


Under the Palm Trees 


Just how much physical benefit the six- 
teen major-league baseball teams derive 
from their annual training-camp sessions 
is open to question. In the sunny South 
and warm West, athletes reduce bloated 
waistlines, limber up arms, toughen legs, 
and adjust batting eyes. But much of this 
body building is undone by the chilly 
weather prevailing in the North when the 
season gets under way in mid-April. Stiff 
muscles develop, and kinks have to be 
thawed out all over again. 

Yet no owner would think of abandoning 
the training camp—though it costs him on 
the average $20,000 a year. The publicity 
value is worth much more than that. 

Editors of newspapers back home oblig- 
ingly assign reporters to travel with the 
teams and to wire daily accounts of their 
progress. These stories whet fans’ appe- 
tites. By the time umpires shout “Play 
Ball” on opening day, thousands of other- 
wise normal folk are ravenously hungry 
for runs, hits, and errors. 

Training-camp tales don’t vary much 
from year to year. Mostly they deal with 
salary disputes between players and own- 
ers, with injured stars, youngsters who may 
make good, oldsters attempting comebacks. 
This year’s crop of yarns includes all the 
stale stand-bys—plus a supply of novelties. 


{In a St. Louis Cardinal baseball school 
at Orlando, Fla., Joe Stripp, one of the 
instructors, stood sand-lot youngsters in 
front of a mirror. As they took practice 
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swings, Stripp pointed out faults jp 
stance, grip, balance, stride, and follow 
through. At Villanova College, Pa., Coach 
George (Doc) Jacobs has been using the 
mirror test for the past two years. 


4] Government scientists from the Bureay 
of Standards last week hauled a com. 
pressed-air gun into Griffith Stadium, 
Washington, D.C., and set it at home 
plate. To find out whether the new Na. 
tional League ball is deader than the old 
ball retained by the American League, they 
fed the gun with balls, turned a switch, 
and fired home runs over the fences. At 
last they concluded: “There is no differ. 
ence of any practical significance.” The 
machine’s inventor, Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, 
said: “Give me two baseballs and I can 
prove almost anything.” 


{The Chicago Cubs opened a research 
laboratory at Avalon, Calif., last week. In- 
vestigators will study personal, muscular, 
and mental attributes of great players and 
will use such information to measure the 
abilities of youngsters. 


{ At Biloxi, Miss., Manager Jimmy Wil- 
son asked his Philadelphia Nationals to 
take screen tests. Wilson will expose each 
player to 50 feet of movie film—showing 
him hitting, running, throwing, fielding, 
and sliding. Then he’ll run the films in slow 
motion and point out mistakes. 


{ Shortly after midnight last week, a tour- 
ing car pulled up at a boardinghouse in 
Baton Rouge, La. The occupant got out 
and silently stole upstairs to the bedroom 
where Bill Nowak, New York Giant rookie 
infielder, was sleeping. Hauling the 19-year- 
old Polish youngster out of bed, the night 
prowler overwhelmed him with a knock- 
out sales talk. The “kidnaper” persuaded 
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Bill Nowak, ‘kidnapee’ 


his victim that the Cleveland Indians, not 
the Giants, had a prior claim on his serv- 
ices. Nowak and his new guardian stole 
away in the night to the Cleveland camp 
at New Orleans. 

Next day Bill Terry, Giant manager, 
reported the snatching of his prize rookie 
to Judge William Bramham, czar of the 
minor leagues. Saying he could find no 
official evidence that Nowak belonged to 
Cleveland or a Cleveland farm, Judge 
Bramham ordered him home to the Giants: 
“If anyone tries to stop you .. . let me 
know.” 

Cleveland gave up Nowak—without at- 
tempting to collect ransom. 


"Catcher Rollie Hemsley disappeared 
from Cleveland’s camp, brawled and ac- 
quired two shiners. Manager Vitt sent 
baseball’s bad boy home to “see the 
light.” 

* A chastened Dizzy Dean is working out 
with the St. Louis Cardinals in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. He neither struts nor brags but 
actually shies from publicity. Dizzy didn’t 
like it a bit last fall when sport writers 
voted him the year’s biggest athletic disap- 
pointment. (He won thirteen, lost ten, and 
quit in midseason with a lame arm.) With 
his salary cut from $25,500 to $17,500 he’s 
bent on regaining his lost prestige. “A 
pitcher,” said Diz last week, “needs a 


999 


lotta throwin’. 


‘| Usually it’s the players who get injured. 
This season their bosses are becoming doc- 
tors’ customers. Frank Frisch, St. Louis 
Cardinal manager, recently fell down chas- 
ing an infield grounder; he broke two bones 
in his right ankle and now has a plaster 
cast and crutches. Near second base in the 
New York Yankee’s camp at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., Manager Joe McCarthy tried 
to duck a solid shot from Joe Glenn’s bat. 
The ball glanced off McCarthy’s temple, 





shook him up, but caused no concussion. 
In Tampa, Cincinnati’s vice president, 
Warren Giles, was felled by a line drive and 
carried unconscious to a hospital. 


{| Brooklyn, normally hard-pinched for 
money, last week announced it had bought 
First Baseman Dolph Camilli from the 
Philadelphia Nationals for $75,000—high- 
est price of the year. Steve McKeever, the 
club’s ailing 85-year-old president, that 
night heard the news—and died. 





Baer and Farr, Casualties 


Looks were never more deceiving than 
after last week’s New York bout be- 
tween Max Adelbert Baer and Tommy 
Farr. Baer, the winner on points, was a 
gory mess. Blood from his broad nose 
had streamed down his neck to the ribs, 
and his left eye resembled a purple egg. 
By comparison, Farr’s appearance was 
much less alarming. 

If boxing decisions were based on the 
comparative beauty of pugilists at the 
end of a fight, Farr would have won by 
a wide margin. But judges unanimously 
chose Baer because of his stiffer punches, 
two of which floored Farr. 

To ringside experts who had seen a 
laughing Baer forfeit his heavyweight 
title to James J. Braddock and quit to 
Joe Louis, Max’s willingness to absorb 
such a cutting up was a surprise. Through 
puffed lips, the winner explained: “I did 
it for Junior” (aged three and a _ half 
months) . 

Baer and Farr are now all even—the 
Welshman having won on points in Eng- 
land a year ago. They should fight again 
but probably won’t. Promoter Mike 
Jacobs, appreciating Baer’s box-office 


magnetism, is short-cutting him back to 
the top. Last week Jacobs named Baer 
as the “logical” opponent of whoever wins 
this summer’s Louis-Schmeling fight. 





Wide World 
Farr and Baer: who won? 


FOURTH ESTATE 


Mother-in-Law Day: 
The Jest of an Editor Becomes 





Annual Texas Event 


A crane set down a coffin-shaped bou- 
quet of 4,000 roses at the feet of Eleanor 
Roosevelt. “I’m afraid I haven’t been a 
very good mother-in-law,” said the First 
Lady, “because I have never thought a 
great deal about it. My relations with 
relatives have been somewhat on a 
friendship basis.”* 

A hundred thousand Texans cheered 
the President’s wife, who had interrupted 
her Southwest lecture tour to help Ama- 
rillo celebrate Mother-in-Law Day. Other 


notable guests of the Panhandle cow 
town: Governors Allred of Texas, Hux- 
man, Kansas; Tingley, New Mexico; 


Marland, Oklahoma; and Ammons, Colo- 
rado. High spots of the 12-mile parade: 
32 Navajo Indian mothers-in-law; “the 
most mother-in-law,” enthroned on a float 
with seventeen in-laws; a “battleship” 
holding 600 mothers-in-law; and a _ ball- 
and-chain gang of fathers-in-law. 


"Mother-in-Law Day, which has failed 
to catch nationally, is the creation of a 
newspaper editor’s erratic sense of humor. 
Five years ago Gene Howe—son of the 
late Ed Howe, “Sage of Potato Hill,” 
Atchison, Kan.—printed a mother-in-law 
joke in his Amarillo News-Globe. He 
thus confirmed his sobriquet of “The 
Tactless Texan” and so deeply offended 


“The Standing Army”—otherwise Mrs. 
Nellie Donald, his mother-in-law who 
lives (permanently) with the Howes— 


that he printed regrets and suggested a 
Maw-in-law day. He meant it as literary 
tumbleweed, but Amarillo, long fed up 
with being called the coldest, meanest, 
toughest town in the West, saw a lush 
publicity harvest. Clubwomen started a 
campaign; The News-Globe made the is- 
sue one of civic virtue; and last week for 
the fifth time the milk of human kindness 
overflowed in Amarillo. 





Seven Days a Sob Sister 

Mary Pickford last week fulfilled a life- 
long ambition. The ex-actress worked as a 
sob sister, reporting daily at The New York 
Journal-American city desk for assign- 
ments. Accompanied by her press agent, 
she covered her stories as directed, then 
taxied back to her Sherry-Netherland 
Hotel suite and dictated her copy to a 
secretary. (She can’t type.) 

The stories—ranging from a night with 





*Mrs. Roosevelt has five in-laws: (1) Mrs. 
James Roosevelt, her husband’s mother; (2) 
Mrs. James the younger (Betsey Cushing); (3) 
Mrs. Elliott the second (Ruth Googins); (4) 
Mrs. F. D. Jr. (Ethel du Pont); (5) John 
Boettiger, second husband of her daughter 
Anna Eleanor. 
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a police radio car to a shipboard interview 
with Mrs. Joseph P. Kennedy, wife of the 
Ambassador—were typed on scented yel- 
low notepaper, sent to The Journal office 
by messenger, and printed under Miss 
Pickford’s signature with little or no edit- 
ing. 

Samples of Pickford reporting: (murder 
trial) “Her attorney called her name. She 
rose and clutched the table like a schoolgirl 
holding onto her desk to bolster her in 
recitation. She sank back . . .”; (Kennedy 
interview) “There is really more to this 
story, only I’ve lost some of my notes. 
They were asking for autographs and I 
used my reporter’s notebook.” 





TRANSITION 





Engaged: 

ELISABETH COBB, 34, twice-mar- 
ried daughter of Irvin S. Cobb, author; 
and R. Cameron Rogers, 37, publicist, 
whose father wrote the words for “The 
Rosary.” Her first husband was Frank 
M. Chapman, singer now married to 
Gladys Swarthout. 





Married: 


In New York, SUSANNA WILSON, 
only child of Paul Caldwell Wilson and 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor; to 
David Meredith Hare, color photographer. 


CAPT. ADOLF AHRENS, com- 
mander of the North German Lloyd liner 
Bremen, and Catherine Hillebrandt, Ger- 
man citizen and American resident since 
1927. After the civil ceremony in New 
York, they sailed for a honeymoon—on 
the Bremen. 





Divorced: 


In San Francisco, ANN COOPER 
HEWITT GAY, 23, principal in the Cali- 
fornia sterilization case; from Ronald 
Gay, 34, garage foreman. When she 
eloped with him last October she said: 
“The only thing that matters is that I’m 
going to live happily forever,” but three 
months later she complained: “He’s tied 
to his mother’s apron strings.” His retort: 
“She wanted to possess me completely.” 


In Bridgeport, Conn., HAROLD I. 
JUNE, chief pilot of the second Byrd 
Antarctic expedition; by Mary E. June 
whom he married in 1913. She accused him 
of smashing a picture on her head. 





Arrived: 


In New York, PAUL VINCENT 
CARROLL, $%37.50-a-week Irish school- 
teacher whose play “Shadow and Sub- 
stance” is a Broadway success. After 
garnering $1,000 royalty checks for ten 








International 


Married, the D. M. Hares 


weeks, he bade his wife and three chil- 
dren farewell and took a tourist passage 
to New York. He planned to stay a 
month, then return to his school in the 
Glasgow slum district where he’s spent 
all his adult life. 


In New York, MAJOR JOHN JA- 
COB ASTOR, owner of The Times of 
London; en route to California for the 
wedding of his stepson, George Nairne. 
The pro-German clique, which helped 
maneuver Anthony Eden’s resignation as 
Foreign Secretary, meets at the Major’s 
Thames-side Cliveden estate. 


In New York from Norway, MME. 
MARIE FLAGSTAD, “musical mamma” 
of the Metropolitan’s darling, Kirsten 
Flagstad; with her younger daughter, 
Mme. Karen Marie Flagstad Cerkal, 
light-opera soprano. They will accompany 
the opera company on its last three 
weeks’ tour. Six years ago in Oslo, Kirsten 
Flagstad sang Isolde, her first German 
role. Coached by her mother, she had 





Wide World, Acme 


In U.S.: J. J. Astor, P. V. Carroll 
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learned it in six weeks. Since her Ameri. | 
can debut in February 1935, she has made | 
it “her role” with nearly 60 perform. 
ances to her credit. 








Departed: 


From New York, COL. and MRs. 
CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, for thei: 
home in Weald, England, where they 
established themselves in December 1935, 
before the execution of Bruno Haupt. 
mann. They. boarded the Bremen from a 
special gangplank two minutes before 
sailing time—leaving as inconspicuously 
as they had arrived three months ago. 


From New York on the Queen Mary, 
ARTURO TOSCANINI, after winning 
new glory by conducting eleven Satur. 
day evening NBC Symphony concerts, 
Outside his stateroom two NBC press 
agents protected him against his enemies 
the photographers. Toscanini is no foe of 
the press, but is so nearly blind that the 
flash of a camera bulb at close range de- 
prives him of his sight for as long as ten 
minutes. The maestro planned to visit his 
two daughters in Paris, then to rest at 
his villa on Lake Maggiore, Italy, before 
undertaking a series of concerts in Pales- 
tine and Britain. Tipped off in advance 
to Germany’s coup in Austria, he had re- 
fused to lead next summer’s Salzburg 
Music Festival. Wilhelm Furtwaengler, 
Germany’s most popular conductor (at 
concerts he gets more cheers than Hit- 
ler), was picked to replace him. 


From New York, MRS. JOSEPH P. 
KENNEDY, wife of the American Am- 
bassador to Britain, with five of her nine 
children, Kathleen, 18; Patricia, 14; Rob- 
ert, 13; Jean, 10; and Edward, 6; a nurse 
and a governess. Two daughters attending 
a convent at Noroton, Conn., and two | 
sons, studying at Harvard, will follow : 
later. In London, Ambassador Kennedy 
presented his credentials to King George 
—who expressed a desire to view the 
Kennedy family en bloc. 








Received: 


Ex-President HERBERT HOOVER 
by Chancellor Hitler. After a 40-minute 
audience at the Chancellery, Hoover re- 
fused to “discuss the character of such 
private conversations” but reliable sources 
said he had dared to challenge National 
Socialism in the presence of its Fiihrer. 
Hoover presented a garnet-studded piece 
of silver ore to his namesake, Axel 
Hoover Gebhard, German child born the 
day he proposed the debt moratorium. 


—— 











Died: 


Of heart disease, in Chicago, CLAR- 
ENCE DARROW, 80, criminal lawyer 
and “gallus philosopher.” His father, 4 
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_ NEWS %, SPRING! 


| inal VE probably always wanted 

» or own a car as fine as the world 
famous Studebaker Commander. 
Well, here’s your opportunity at an 
amazing low price. 


mile Studebaker trial drive. See how 
surpassingly the 1938 Studebaker 
steers, stops, turns, parks, accel- 
erates, rides, handles, economizes. 
See why the authoritative Magazine 
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of Art calls the 1938 Studebaker 
the best designed car of the year. 


You'll be convinced that this 1938 
Studebaker is the most amazing car 
you ever drove. And more than 
likely your present car will cover 
the low down payment —with 
balance on easy C.1.T. terms. 












Think of it—a car that’s new 
clear through! A car that’s solid and 
sound in every inch—magnificently 
engineered—teeming with innova- 
tions and advancements you can’t 
get in any other car! 





Go to your Studebaker dealer’s at 
once and go out for an amazing 10- 





for the 3-passenger coupe completely 
equipped delivered at South Bend, 


Indiana, including Federal tax 






vr. 
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Commander 4-door Cruising Sedan and complete equipment 
listed at left, $965 delivered at South Bend, including U. S. tax. 


No other car, regardless of price, gives you all these 
big-value features at no extra cost 


@ Variable ratio steering 


@ Planar independent suspension 
. Easier parking and better control 


. The famous Miracle Ride 


@ Automatic hill holder @ Horizontal transmission 





. Norolling back on up-grade stops 


@ Non-slam rotary door latches 
. Finger-touch closing 


@ One-piece steel body reinforced 
by box section steel girders 
. Battleship construction 


@ Fram oil cleanerand floating oilscreen 
. Better oil and motor economy 


@ Finest hydraulic shock absorbers 
. Lullaby comfort 


. Restfully level front floors 


@ Oversize weather-tight trunk 

. Giant luggage capacity 
@ Front seat 55 inches wide 

. Seats three comfortably 


@ Safety glass all around 
.. Indispensable protection 


@ Feather-touch hydraulic brakes 
. Swift, sure stopping 


@ Hypoid gear rearaxle...Greater quiet 


Frontand rear bumpers, bumper guards, metal spring covers, two windshield wipers, fender tail 
lamp, license bracket taillamp,sun visor,cloth upholstery, five painted disc wheels, extra tireand 
tube. Vacunm-actuated Miracle Shift and Gas-saving Automatic Overdrive available at extra cost. 





America’s greatest car craftsmen are the 7,300 pains- 
taking Studebaker veterans who build surviving soundness 
into every Studebaker. Pictured are Victor and Martin 
Slott, one of many Studebaker father and son teams. 
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Kinsman (Ohio) furniture dealer, filled 
Darrow with the doubts that made him 
a lifelong agnostic. Yet the lawyer would 
never become a prosecutor because he took 
seriously the biblical injunction “Judge 
not, that ye be not judged.” 

Darrow studied at Allegheny College 
and the University of Michigan, passed his 
bar examinations at 21, and for 50 years 
defended underdogs—radicals and murder- 
ers—without losing one to the electric 
chair. 

Labor leaders figured prominently in the 
early part of his career. He represented 
Eugene V. Debs, “Big Bill” Haywood, 
and the McNamara brothers against vari- 
ous charges of labor violence. 

Outstanding among Darrow’s criminal 
cases was the defense of Richard Loeb and 
Nathan Leopold, the wealthy Chicago 
boys whom he saved from execution for 
the murder of Bobby Franks in 1924 by 
pleading that in “their making something 
slipped and disfigured their personalities.” 
His last case was the defense of Thalia 
Massie’s mother and husband in the 1932 
Hawaii honor killing. 

The Tennessee “monkey trial” of 1925 
was his most spectacular. Darrow, the fiery 
agnostic, faced William Jennings Bryan, 
the ardent fundamentalist. The case of a 
schoolteacher who had violated state laws 
by teaching evolution became a wordy 
clash over religion. Darrow lost. Five days 
later Bryan died. 


Of a heart attack, in Gary, Ind., 
WILLIAM A. WIRT, 64, originator of 
the Gary system—a plan for keeping 
children at school all day in order to 
supervise their play as well as their work. 
In 1934 Wirt stepped out of his educa- 
tional role to start a Red scare that 
flashed his name across the headlines, 
loosed a Congressional investigation, then 
died out as suddenly as it had arisen. 
(Wirt charged the Brain Trust with 
plotting the government’s overthrow— 
dubbed Roosevelt a Kerensky who was 
being kept in office until a Stalin re- 
placed him.) 


Of cerebral hemorrhage, in Salt Lake 
City HEBER M. WELLS, 78, Utah’s 
first Governor. He took office in 1896 
two days after Utah’s admission to the 
union. 


Of heart disease, in Cairo, TEWFIK 
(“Success”) NESSIM PASHA, thrice 
Premier of Egypt, called “the Clover 
Eater” by his enemies. After a temper- 
amental career as a nationalist politician 
he created a furor last June when, at 64, 
he announced his engagement to Maria 
Hubner, 17-year-old daughter of a Vienna 
hostler. 


In his specially built home at Poco- 
moke, Md., GRANVILLE W. HALL, 37 
and 5 foot 5, “world’s largest man.” His 
heart finally tired of pumping blood 
through 700 pounds of body. 


LAW 








Mooney Always Loses 


One Saturday afternoon in July 1916, 
a bomb exploded at a crowded Market 
Street corner during a San Francisco pre- 
paredness parade. The explosion killed 
nine and wounded 40. No one saw the 
bomber, but a labor leader named Thomas 
J. Mooney and a machinist friend, War- 
ren K. Billings, ended up with life sen- 
tences for the offense. 

During the 21 years Mooney has been 
in jail, most of the nation has become 
familiar with the imposing set of cir- 
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Thomas J. Mooney 


cumstances that have cast serious doubt 
on his guilt and led to no less than twenty 
formal attempts to obtain his freedom. 
Having sought exoneration through ex- 
ecutive and judicial branches of national 
and state governments, Tom Mooney 
tried last week for a legislative pardon. 

From the rostrum of the California 
Assembly chamber, his deep-lined face 
lit up by newsreel floodlights, Mooney 
pleaded his innocence for four hours 
while packed galleries applauded. When 
he had finished, l.e returned to San Quen- 
tin prison while friendly Assemblymen 
tried to muster a majority for a resolu- 
tion granting him “a full and complete 
pardon.” After 24 hours of recruiting, they 
succeeded. But Mooney’s “victory” was 
short-lived. The Senate instantly killed 
the resolution. Tom Mooney, 55, gray- 
haired and ailing, settled down again to 
his work in the prison garden as his law- 
yers started another move in the Supreme 
Court to gain his release. 





Oyez, Oyez 
Some names, big and little, that figured 


in the courts last week: 
Al Capone, who recently experienced a 
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mental collapse in Alcatraz prison. The Sy. 


preme Court rejected the appeal he had 
made for a one-year reduction in his} 


eleven-year sentence. 

Vernon (Goofy) Gomez, New York 
Yankees’ No. 1 pitcher. After hearing his 
wife’s tales of his threatening to strangle 
her, a New York judge ordered him to pay 
$150-a-week temporary alimony and $2,00) 
counsel fees. 

Ten Broeck M. Terhune, 50-year-olj 
New York Social Registerite charged with 
pawning jewelry that had been entrusted 
to him for sale to friends. He was com. 
mitted to Bellevue Hospital for mental 
observation. 

Mrs. Margarette E. Thomsen, 25-year. 
old Long Island housewife, former asylum 
and reformatory inmate. Held without 
bail after she had smothered her two 
small children, she explained that her 
laborer-husband “wouldn’t take me to 
see ‘Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs’ 
—that’s why I killed those darned brats 
of his.” 

John Marsh, 40-year-old Pennsylvania 
mountaineer. Imprisoned since November 
for refusing to have his eight-year-old son 
vaccinated, he began another of a string 
of five-day sentences, one for each day 
the boy goes unvaccinated and thus misses 
school. 

Charles E. Hammons, former sailor. De- 
spite appeals by investors who had al 
ready bought $37,000 worth of his stock, 
New York Supreme Court forbade his sell- 
ing any more stock in his invention—s 
“perpetual motion machine.” 








Germany’s ‘Red Prince’: 
Hubertus of Loewenstein Pens 


an Autobiography 


Think I of Germany at night 
I lie awake till dawning light. 


In the troubled century since Heinrich 
Heine wrote those words, many another 
son of the Fatherland has tossed in an ex- 
ile’s bed, dreaming of Barbarossa and plan- 
ning his particular version of “der Tag.” 
Today the dreamers are legion. 

One such insomniac, who might now be 
living like the rest of his class in quiet har- 


mony with the Hitler regime, is Hubertus | 


Maria Friedrich, Prince Loewenstein-Wer- 
theim-Freudenberg, Count Loewenstein- 
Schaffeneck. But, during the days of the 
Weimar Republic, when Germany’s politi- 
cal pathways became a bewildering maze, 
this Catholic princeling chose the road to 
the Left. Dubbed the “Red Prince” by out- 
raged nationalists and swells of the Her- 
renklub, young Loewenstein gradually 
broke with his class and family. By 1933, 
he was fighting S. A. men in the streets of 
Berlin with his comrades in the Republican 
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Reichsbanner. When Nazi strength finally 
jelled, Hubertus took a powder on the 
Fatherland but only after having exulted 
in the last anti-Hitler speech openly made 
on German soil. 

Now the Prince has written his autobi- 
ography, CONQUEST OF THE Past. He be- 
gins with a description of his birth, which 
occurred (five weeks late) under the egis of 
Uranus—‘the planet of revolution and re- 
vival in the sign of the state.” Perhaps the 
Prince thinks this a portent of things to 
come for, though his biography is a weighty 
volume, his Highness is only 31 years old. 
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Anti-Nazi: Prince Hubertus 


When Hubertus arrived, the financial 
walls of the House of Loewenstein were al- 
ready crumbling. That the decline had been 
a long time coming was once illustrated to 
the Prince in London. Invited by Lord 
Rothschild to a private showing of “The 
House of Rothschild,” he and his host 
heard George Arliss as the founder of the 
dynasty exclaim: “That pestiferous Prince 
Loewenstein is here again and I gave him 
10,000 guilders only three weeks ago!” 

For a short time in the early 1920s, Hu- 
bertus flirted with National Socialism and 
once wandered into Hitler’s Munich beer 
hall to watch the agitator do his stuff. He 
was impressed at first but says that the 
bestial reaction of the audience repelled 
him. Afterward he met the Fiihrer who, he 
claims, sounded him out on taking the 
throne of Bavaria. Today Hitler offers 
5,000 marks for delivery of the Rote Prinz 
into capable Nazi hands. 

Demoted to Count, Hubertus makes his 
living by writing and talking against Fas- 
cism; he is in this country for that purpose. 
In “Conquest of the Past,” he has written 
an interesting study of the mental turmoil 

















COMPACT -- EFFICIENT-- GOOD-LOOKING 





The New PROGRESS CABINET 





















DESIGNED BY 
STANFORD BRIGGS, 

this compact and handsome 

Progress Cabinet \ooks its 

modern part in the modern 

business office. 


“It takes so little space!” The new 
Progress Cabinet Dictaphone has 
been designed for maximum effi- 
ciency in a minimum of space. It 
takes up only a little over one square 
foot of floor space. Easily movable, 


IMPORTANT: There is only one true Dictaphone. It 





“Why didn’t somebody think of it 


before?” 


ment with Automatic 





“It’s far more than just a corre- 


spondence machine. Dictaphone 
clears up routine faster, carries out 
my orders while I’m out getting 
.- what's more, it gives my 
secretary time to be areal assistant.” 


business . 


... This built-in compart- 
Dictation 
Folder is an especially popular fea- 
ture of the Progress Cabinet. Re- 
move one folder—the next is ready! 


DICTAPHONE 


with Automatic Dictation Folder 


Thousands of business men know that the use 
of Dictaphone doubles their ability to get 
things done. We now present this modern bus- 
iness accessory in the new Progress Cabinet 
with Automatic Dictation Folder. Good to look 
at and practical to use, it combines several 
special features for off-the-desk use that you'll 
appreciate as you Dictaphone your hunches 
while they’re hot...clear up detail .. . give fool- 
proof instructions ... record important phone 
calls. Some of the special features of the new 
Progress Cabinet are shown in the pictures 
below. With them is a coupon which will bring 
you the whole story of Dictaphone and its place 
in the business world of today. 





“Mighty handy to have eight extra 
Dictaphone cylinders always within 
arm’s reach!’ This convenient cyl 
inder storage provides an adequate 
supply so that dictation need not be 
interrupted. 





“I'm in luck!” . . . that’s the verdict 
of secretaries who have their own 
Dictaphone Progress Cabinets. Nu- 


phonic reproduction makes tran- 
scription pleasant. Duplex foot-con- 
trol makes it easy. 


is made exclusively by 


Dictaphone Corporation at Bridgeport, Conn. We welcome the chance to discuss 
with any business man how this modern dictating machine could be used today 
in his type of business. There is no obligation, of course. Just mail the coupon. 


expense to me. 


Name 


Dictaphone Sales Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
In Canada—86 Richmond St., West, Toronto 


([] | should like to talk with someone about the loan of a Dictaphone in the new Progress Cabinet at no 


(0 Send further information about Dictaphone. 








Company 





Address 


Tne word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied 
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of a young noble growing up in a world 
that has had its fill of crowns and coro- 
nets. (CONQUEST OF THE Past. 321 pages, 
112,000 words. Illustrations, index. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, Boston. $3.50) 





Hope, Love, Etc. 


Two promising young writers last week 
disappointed the literary gallery. 

In Hore or Heaven, John O’Hara tells 
of a Hollywood writer’s love affair with a 
bookstore girl. Though he occasionally 
comes through with the jolting punch that 
made “Appointment in Samarra” an out- 
standing first novel, he provides in his 
latest offering neither convincing charac- 
terization nor an engrossing plot. 

Of the twenty stories in William Saroy- 
an’s Love, Here Is My Har, most are 
good, though one or two obviously have 
been salvaged from the wastebasket. But 
they are all slight—the critics had hoped 
the author might get off his flying trapeze 
and write from the ground. (Hope or 
Heaven. 183 pages, 41,000 words. Har- 
court, Brace, New York. $2. Love, Here 
Is My Har. 145 pages, 47,000 words. Mod- 
ern Age, New York. 25 cents.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Larcer View. By Benjamin Ka- 
verin. 429 pages, 152,000 words. Notes. 
Stackpole, New York. $2.75. Fine novel 
of student life in Leningrad, by a young 
Russian protégé of Maxim Gorki. 


Tuey Sartep ror Seneca. By D. Wil- 
son MacArthur. 308 pages, 90,000 words. 
Stokes, New York. $2.50. Drawing on 
court records and the diaries of survivors, 
the author gives an exciting account of 
the Medusa’s shipwreck that disgraced 
Louis XVIII’s navy and government. 


Tue Last Genro. By Bunji Omura. 
421 pages, 167,000 words. Frontispiece; 
glossaries. Lippincott, Philadelphia. $3.50. 
A biography of Prince Saionjii who, at 
87, is the last of the Elder Statesmen 
and who was one of the prime movers in 
Japan’s Westernization. 


Hexen Kewwer’s Journau. 308 pages, 
92,000 words. Index. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $2.50. In this record of the 
months following the death of her fa- 
mous teacher-companion, Anne Sullivan 
Macy, Miss Keller shows a warmly hu- 
man side of a courageous and _ inde- 
pendent woman. 


Tuese Foreicners. By William Sea- 
brook, 358 pages, 78,000 words, Harcourt, 
Brace, New York. $2.50. A slight, good- 
humored research into the foreign popu- 
lations of the United States which would 
show that Pole, Jew, German, and Swede 
all are good Americans first. 


Concert Pitcu. By Elliot Paul. 413 
pages, 117,000 words. Random House, 
New York. $2.50. A novel of music and 


musicians by the author of “The Life 
and Death of a Spanish Town.” 


Tue Greenwoop Har. By J. M. Bar- 
rie. 270 pages, 63,000 words. Illustrations. 
Scribners, New York. $2.75. Barrie wrote 
this “Memoir of James Anon” some years 
ago and had it privately printed for his 
friends; it is a beguiling bit of autobi- 


NEWSWEEK 


ography, dealing with his early struggles 
and triumphs. 


Unver THE Open Sky. By Martin 
Anderson Nexé. 330 pages, 92,000 words, 
Vanguard, New York. $3. The author of 
“Pelle the Conqueror” writes, with com. 
pelling strength and charm, the story of 
his own boyhood. 





BOOK 


WEEK 





Ouk Park, IIl., is distinguished as 
having been the home of some of 
our greatest discoverers: Frank Lloyd 
Wright, who discovered that houses 
need not be drygoods boxes; Ernest 
Hemingway, who discovered that men 
laugh in war; Anna Louise Strong, who 
is the Susan B. Anthony of Moscow; 
the Rev. William E. Barton, who did 
more research on Lincoln than any 
other latter-day biographer; and his boy 
Bruce, the next-to-reading-matter Con- 
‘gressman, who discovered that Our 
Lord was really an advertising man. It 
was natural, then, that the questions 
sent up after a lecture in Oak Park 
should have been out of ordinary. Yet 
even there I reencountered the fact that 
the victims of our celebrated popular 
education cannot spell. One anonymous 
friend presented this query: “Did you 
get the tytle (sic) of ‘The Prodical 
(sic) Parents’ first, or the idea?” 

If these confounded conscientious 
parents really want their offspring to 
be as soundly educated in college as the 
average pupil in a one-room country 
school in Massachusetts, they might, 
instead of presenting them with magic 
keys to the writing of fiction and sce- 
narios, rub their noses, till they hurt, 
in a few reference books, tools for the 
writer. A good many of these are 
published by the firm of Thomas Y. 
Crowell, New York, who have the in- 
dispensable “Roget’s Thesaurus,” by 
the conning of which a student of fair 
intelligence may learn that there are 
several adjectives besides “lousy” and 
“swell.” 

The same firm of Crowell has just 
published an amusing and useful book 
on surnames called “These Names of 
Ours.” It is not an important reference 
book, but it is diverting. Did you know 
that Baxter means a female baker; 
Cleary, a clerk; Seward, a swineherd; 
Sherman, a cloth cutter; Waller, a ma- 
son? Or that McShane, MacGeoch, Mac- 
Kean, Hanson, Fitzjohn, Bevan, Bowen, 
Jennings, Owens, Evans, and Jones, as 





Tools of the Trade 


by SINCLAIR LEWIS 


well as the obvious Johnson and Jack- 
son, all mean “son of John”? Or that, 
with obsequious apologies to the shipping 
board and the Court of St. James’s, 
Kennedy means “ugly head”? 

For the student with small shelfroom 
and smaller purse, these tools may be 
recommended as a fairly complete work- 
ing library: Roget, as mentioned. The 
Funk and Wagnalls Practical Standard, 
and the Merriam-Webster New Inter- 
national Dictionaries. The extraordi- 
nary Columbia Encyclopedia, with its 
5,000,000 words in one volume. The 
yearly World Almanac, now published 
by The New York World-Telegram. 
The American Illustrated Medical Dic- 
tionary, edited by Dorlund and pub- 
lished by Saunders. Stevenson’s “Home 
Book of Quotations,” published by 
Dodd Mead, and his “Home Book of 
Verse,” published by Holt. And in a 
sad and dolorous world where you can 
without the slightest difficulty spend 
$15 for an atlas, the maps I use most 
are those in the Rand-McNally “Road 
Atlas of the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico,” which cost 75 cents and is 
equally useful for motoring and for 
catching authors who make their char- 
acters go from Cle Elum, Wash., to 
Friendship, Ga., by way of Mattawam- 
keag, Maine—and why not? 

And Who’s Who in America is neces- 
sary, though I find even reporters who 
are ignorant of that treasury. 

Yet with all of these, bright and 
bounding youth, as it has through all 
ages, wants to fly before it can walk 
and devotes itself to the tytles of 
novells and to herowines and Marky- 
sian ekonomics with fine disdain of the 
patience required to learn precisely 
what it was, orthographically, that the 
cat did to the rat on the mat. Speed, 
oh, adorable speed! If we can hustle 
the educational tempo of this country 
a little more, perhaps the average col- 
lege senior of 1940 will acquire some- 
thing of the precision of McGuffey’s 
First Reader, published in 1836. 
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A Surprise in Wall Street: 
Collapse of Richard Whitney 


Brokerage-Firm Crash 
Leaves the Market Unaffected; 
Exchange Tightens Rules 


Richard Whitney, a governor of the 
New York Stock Exchange and its de- 
pression president and champion, last 
week was twice arrested for grand larceny. 
Held in $35,000 bail, he was charged with 
appropriating securities in his custody and 
pledging them for bank loans. His once 
powerful firm is in bankruptcy. 

This week Whitney pleaded guilty to 
the first indictment and offered his coop- 
eration to state and county prosecutors in 
unraveling the mess and preparing formal 
charges against him. “I fully realize the 
gravity of what has been done and that a 
penalty must be paid,” he stated. 


Background 

Six years ago an enthusiastic sketch in 
The New Yorker magazine commented 
that it seemed as if Whitney “had been 
selected early by some eugenic process and 
groomed for a place at the top of the finan- 
cial heap.” Truly, his early life followed an 
ideal pattern. Born of a cultured old New 
England family (unrelated to the New 
York Whitneys), his father a bank presi- 
dent and his uncle connected with J. P. 
Morgan & Co., Richard was educated at 
Groton where he played football with 
scions of the financially elect and at Har- 
vard where he made the varsity crew and 
belonged to the exclusive Porcellian Club. 
After an apprenticeship with a conserva- 
tive Boston banking house, he came to 
Wall Street, at 23 bought his own seat on 
the Stock Exchange, and seven years later 
headed his own firm, Richard Whitney & 
Co. 

Handsome, vigorous, jovial, Dick Whit- 
ney was one of the most popular men in 
the Street. An older brother, George Whit- 
ney, became a Morgan partner in 1920, 
and as more and more business from “The 
Corner” came his way Richard became 
known as “a Morgan broker.” 

He dramatically plunged into worldwide 
prominence during the dark days of 1929. 
Representing a bankers’ pool to save the 
collapsing market, he rushed to the U. S. 
Steel trading post with a bid of “25,000 
Steel at 205,” several points above the 
market. Steel closed that day at 206 and 
the market steadied—for two days. 

In 1930 the “Strong Man of Wall 


Street” was elected president of the ex- 
change. He was only 41, youngest man 
ever to hold the office. But the next years 
were ones of declining influence. Represent- 
ing “the old guard” element, Whitney re- 
sisted all administration attempts at regu- 
lation and investigation. The majority of 
exchange members who saw the handwrit- 
ing on the wall were worried. They did not 
think it was helping the exchange to be 
represented by a man so antagonistic to 
the SEC, a man who could proclaim that 


Wide World 


Richard Whitney 


the organization of the exchange was “the 
most perfect possible for the purpose.” In 
1935 Whitney was persuaded not to seek a 
sixth reelection, and the diplomatic Charles 
R. Gay became president. 


Collapse 

The events immediately preceding last 
week’s debacle moved swiftly. For some 
time the exchange has required firms doing 
a margin business with the public to an- 
swer a questionnaire on their financial 
status. This year non-margin firms, which 
included Whitney’s, were brought under 
the rule. His reply aroused questions, and 
the exchange’s auditors investigated. The 
results led the business-conduct committee 
to go before the board of governors on 
Monday, Mar. 7, and prefer charges of 
“conduct apparently contrary to just and 
equitable principles of trade.” The gov- 
ernors voted to suspend the firm. 





President Gay then rushed to Washing- 
ton to tell the SEC all about it, and an- 
other exchange officer informed the State 
Attorney General. But before the exchange 
opened Tuesday, when the suspension 
would be announced, the firm notified the 
exchange it was insolvent. Accordingly, 
President Gay’s announcement from the 
rostrum that morning revealed both the 
suspension and the insolvency. 

On all sides investigations immediately 
started. The first official to score was New 
York’s gang-busting District Attorney, 
Thomas E. Dewey. Thursday he arrested 
Whitney for pledging against a personal 
loan $105,000 in securities from a trust 
fund established by his late father-in-law, 
George R. Sheldon.* 

Nettled by this unsolicited “coopera- 
tion” from the D. A.’s office, State Attor- 
ney General John J. Bennett—a political 
rival of Dewey—the next day had Whitney 
arrested again, on complaint of the Com- 
modore of the New York Yacht Club. This 
time Whitney, treasurer of the club, was 
charged with taking $103,000 in negotiable 
bonds from the club’s deposit box and 
pledging them with other collateral for a 
bank loan. 

Public hearings on the tangled affairs of 
Richard Whitney & Co. have so far re- 
vealed that Whitney apparently also took 
from the firm’s custody for his own use 
customers’ securities of approximately 
$800,000. The firm apparently got into 
trouble mainly through Whitney’s at- 
tempts to support the market price for 
stock of Distilled Liquors Corp., a small 
applejack concern. Over a period of years 
Whitney had acquired 139,400 of its 148,- 
750 outstanding shares at an average price 
of $15. Pegged at $9 before the Whitney 
failure, the stock now is quoted around 
$3.50. 





Significance 

There is no doubt that the Whitney in- 
cident has been a crushing blow to Wall 
Street prestige. The spectacle of so prom- 
inent a leader so thoroughly disgraced will 
add to the prejudices and suspicions of the 
many who are always ready to believe the 
worst about financial districts. Moreover, 
the exchanges will now find it difficult to 
resist further reform and regulation de- 
sired by the administration. 

To the credit of the Stock Exchange, it 
may be said that the members themselves 
uncovered the situation and followed it up 
vigorously. Not only that, they imme- 
diately have taken moves to tighten their 
regulations. Friday morning the governing 





*The particular bank loan under investiga- 
tion was made on Jan. 26, but evidence has in- 
dicated that in 1932 and again in 1937 Whitney 
had used the securities from his father-in-law’s 
trust fund as collateral. 
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committee of the exchange initiated a rule 
to require member firms to make available 
to any customer upon request a statement 
of financial condition. 

From a strictly financial standpoint, the 
failure of Richard Whitney & Co. is unim- 
portant. The firm had few dealings with 
the public, and whatever losses are in- 
volved will fall on relatively few people. 
Rumors that the House of Morgan in par- 
ticular has lost prestige are baseless. The 
Whitney brokerage firm was never more 
than one of many agents for the bankers, 
and the Street has gossiped for some time 
about a noticeable coolness between the 
Whitney brothers. 

The failure had virtually no effect on 
the trend of stock prices. The market eased 
slightly for a couple of hours after the in- 
solvency was announced but by the end 
of the day recovered its losses. 





Auto Union 


U.A.W. Leaders Yield 
to General Motors Ultimatum 


Two written agreements govern the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp.’s relations with the 
United Automobile Workers of America. 
One designates the union as bargaining 
agent for U.A.W. members; the other lays 
down the procedure for handling employes’ 
grievances by negotiations between union 
committees and plant managers. Both run 
indefinitely and until last week both could 











be canceled on 60 days’ notice by either 
the union or the corporation. 

Last January General Motors served the 
necessary notice for cancellation of the 
grievance agreement. Last week G.M. and 
the union’s international officers signed a 
new agreement, reducing the number of 
grievance committeemen in each plant, cut- 
ting the notice period for the grievance 
contract (but not for the more important 
recognition agreement) from 60 to 30 days, 
and squeezing most of the gravy from the 
grievance committeemen’s jobs. 

Under the old contract, both the union 
and G.M. found that a minority of the 
committeemen abused their privileges and 
stirred up trouble by an excess of zeal. 
For the time devoted to grievance settle- 
ments, committeemen received four hours’ 
pay per day from the corporation and the 
rest (at regular wage rates) from the un- 
ion. Some made as much as $40 and $50 
a week without doing a lick of work for 
G.M. Neither the corporation nor the 
union’s officers cared for this state of af- 
fairs, and the new agreement corrects it: 
committeemen will be paid for a maximum 
of two hours’ grievance work per day. 





Significance 


“We have to take this or nothing; Gen- 
eral Motors would have canceled the whole 
agreement if we hadn’t signed,” union of- 
ficers told indignant, ousted committeemen 
and their followers in G.M. plants. U.A.W. 
President Homer Martin said the same 
thing in a New York broadcast; plainly the 
controlling union officials, aware though 
they were that the changes would arouse 
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Federal Home Loan Bank Board 


Foreclosures: M ap gives estimate of non-farm property foreclosures 
in 1937, compared with 1936. Last year 18 per cent fewer holdings 
(152,758) were lost than in 1936, 40 per cent fewer than in 1933. Decem- 


ber figures were 32 per cent under 1936. 
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violent resentment among the rank and 
file, felt they had to take what the corpo. 
ration offered. 

This was essentially the attitude of the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee jp 
negotiating its new contract with U.S, 
Steel (Newsweek, Feb. 21). Thus two of 
the C.1.0.’s largest unions have acknowl. 
edged that they had to accept unwanted 
changes rather than risk loss of vital con. 
tracts. Undoubtedly the recession accounts 
in part for this: now is no time for suc. 
cessful strikes. Whether it indicates some 
basic weakness in the position of unions in 
mass-production industries, only time can 
tell. One evidence to the contrary was the 
rank-and-file reaction in the U.A.W.: local 
officers stormed that they would lead a 
mass movement to abrogate the revised 
grievance procedure if the international 
officers didn’t stiffen resistance to corpora- 
tion demands. 





Wage Insurance 


How One Firm Guarantees 
the Worker a Steady Job 


Most human beings spend a consider- 
able portion of their time in dreaming of 
what they would do if they had a mil- 
lion dollars, or its equivalent in pounds, 
marks, francs, guilder, yen. This is one 
way of stating the economic fact that 
most men never have a million dollars, 
nor a hundred thousand, nor even a 
thousand in cold and spendable cash. It 
is also a dreamy way of saying that most 
men fear tomorrow because they have 
no tangible protection against what the 
morrow may bring. They have nothing 
except themselves and their variable 
chances of selling themselves for wages. 

Not nearly so blind as many people 
think, industrial management is acutely 
aware of this factor in employment re- 
lations. And it is a real factor, reflected 
in job turnover, in morale, in overhead 
costs. Therefore no spirit of philanthropy 
is needed to inspire efforts to lessen or 
eliminate uncertainty. 

An industrial experimenter and some 
of his employes have just finished telling 
the Senate subcommittee investigating 
unemployment and relief how one effort 
to reduce uncertainty has worked in the 
George A. Hormel Co.’s_ meat-packing 
plant at Austin, Minn. Two weeks ago 
Jay C. Hormel, president of the company 
and son of the founder, explained how 
he had devised a plan for a guaranteed 
annual wage and had “sold” it to his 
men. Last week two union officials in the 
Hormel plant testified the plan was a fine 
thing for labor and for the company. 


The Plan 


One reason why Hormel is proud of 
the achievement is that the packing in- 
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dustry is highly seasonal and therefore 
one where a guaranteed wage would, in 
theory, present insurmountable difficul- 
ties. “How can you guarantee a man’s 
yearly income,” the orthodox manager is 
likely to ask, “when you know that there 
won’t be work for him the year round?” 

Hormel’s answer is that, while you 
may not know just how the peaks and 
valleys of a year’s production will de- 
velop, you can figure out the total 
amount of work to be done within a year. 
He does this by studying the record of 
previous years and the indexes of meat 
supply. and demand in the year to come. 
From this he estimates the total man- 
hours needed to produce the new year’s 
output and the amount of wages he will 
have to pay for that work. Knowing the 
number of men necessary to do the work 
and their comparative rates of pay, he 


arrives by simple arithmetic at each 
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Jay C. Hormel, meat packer 


man’s yearly portion of the total. Then 
he divides this by 52—and computes each 
man’s weekly wage. 

Of course the forecasts don’t always 
pan out precisely. When demand and 
production exceed expectations, the men 
work additional hours for additional pay. 
When sales lag—or, as in drought periods, 
the supply of hogs is too low to keep all 
of the men employed at work full time 
—the employes get their guaranteed pay 
just the same and make it up to the 
company with free work in succeeding 
years. 

Hormel tells his stockholders the plan 
is costing about $300,000 annually, but 
he thinks the economies inherent in an 
assured, competent, and contented labor 
supply eventually will more than offset 
this extra expense. At liberty to choose 
between the guaranteed wage and hourly 
pay, 52 of the company’s 56 departments 
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What's coming out of Washington? What's going 
_ to happen in Europe—in Asia? Is “recession” or 
/ prosperity just around the corner? 


Frankly, we don't know! But the fellow who thinks 
age this country is ever going to be licked, just doesn’t 

=: rate as an American. In nearly sixty years of 
piloting our business, we’ve encountered all sorts of weather— 
placid seas, dead calms, sudden squalls, hazardous hurri- 
canes. Through it all we hold to our course and plow ahead 
—building Turret Lathes. 





We Preach Modernization — 
and We Practice What We Preach 


To make Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes better, we have just 

bought new, up-to-date machine tools—a lot of them. We've 

set our course and are holding to it. How fast we go depends 

upon the steam pressure of orders. We believe that, come 

what may, no manufacturer can go wrong at any time, 

under any regime, by producing better 
work at lower cost. 










We've hung our hat over the 

political barometer to cover it 
up. We've placed our orders— 
and we are asking for your 
orders! We're driving ahead! 
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and 96 per cent of 2,930 employes prefer 
the steady scale. According to Hormel, 
they average about $1,500 a year; accord- 
ing to the union, $26.60 a week and 
$1,380 a year. 





Water-Front Story 


Out of the West last week came this 
story of union tactics in a union war: 

In Pacific Coast ports, where C.L.O. 
and A.F. of L. unions are fighting with 
extraordinary fervor, C.I.0. longshoremen 
occasionally have more work than they 
can handle, while A.F. of L. teamsters 
are working half time or less. On these 
days somebody in the longshoremen’s 
union office telephones the teamsters’ 
union office and says a dozen or so idle 
teamsters can have jobs if they will come 
down to the docks and be nice to the 
longshoremen. This aggravates the man 
in the teamsters’ office, and he hangs up 
with a bang. The longshoremen then 
print and distribute circulars announcing 
to the teamsters that their officers are 
low fellows, unwilling to forget the feud 
long enough to let a deserving teamster 
pick up a little extra money. This aggra- 
vates the teamsters, does their union no 
good, and gives the longshoremen a belly 
laugh. 


Railroad Travail 


Higher Rates Won’t Lift 
the Industry Out of Its Coma 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
last week granted the railroads permission 
to boost their charges 10 per cent on manu- 


factured goods and 5 per cent on agricul- | 


tural products. It refused to allow increases 
on soft coal, coke, or iron ore. 

This is an average increase in freight 
rates of slightly more than 5 per cent, 
against 15 per cent requested by the rail- 
roads. Estimated increases in revenue vary 
from $150,000,000 to $270,000,000. The 
railroads had estimated that the full 15 
per cent increase would expand their in- 
come $470,000,000. 

The ruling deeply disappointed railroad 
men. “The increases,” commented Samuel 
T. Bledsoe, president of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, “are wholly inade- 
quate to meet the additional burden im- 
posed upon the carriers in recent years in 
the form of higher labor costs and taxes 
and higher prices of materials and sup- 
plies.” 





Significance 


Had the commission granted the carriers’ 
request in full, most observers believe that 
the railroad problem would still be far 
from solved. With two-thirds of the na- 


tion’s railroad mileage in bankruptcy and 
January net operating income of Class I 
roads 82 per cent below a year ago, the 
carriers are suffering from too complicated 
a set of ailments for a single, simple 
remedy. 

Some of the railroads’ troubles result 
from the growing competition of buses, 
trucks, airplanes, and waterways. One rea- 
son the ICC refused to permit a 15 per 
cent rate increase was the fear that this 
might divert additional traffic to these 
competing methods of transportation. 

The top-heavy funded debt and ex- 
cessive fixed charges make further diffi- 
culties for the roads. This trouble cannot 
be cured by a rate increase alone. A memo- 
randum prepared by economists of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. recently 
forecast that more than a score of Class I 
railroads would default on their fixed 
charges this year, regardless of what the 
ICC did about rates. 

To prevent these defaults and devise 
plans for rehabilitating the railroad in- 
dustry, President Roosevelt called, for this 
week, a conference of Congressmen and 
other government officials, rail executives, 
and representatives of railway labor. 
Among possible solutions anticipated as 
likely to be discussed were the creation of 
a special court to facilitate the reorganiza- 
tion of bankrupt roads and compulsory 
consolidation of railroads to eliminate 
duplication, reduce waste, and cut operat- 
ing costs. 

At the week end observers believed that 
the best that could come from the White 
House conference was the appointment of 





— 





a committee to draw up a long-range pro- 
gram. 


4] Friday of this week the Association ‘of 
American Railroads is holding a meeting 
in Chicago “to consider decreases in wage 
rates,” probably by about 10 per cent. 
Such a step, affecting 1,000,000 employes, 
is made necessary, according to the asso. 
ciation, because the ICC’s freight-rate jp. 
crease “is entirely inadequate to meet the 
critical situation which faces the railroads.” 

The rail labor unions will undoubtedly 
oppose such action. A strike threat, fol- 
lowed by Federal mediation, is not unlikely, 





Trade ‘Treaty 


Shoe Manufacturers Fail 
to Halt Czechoslovakian Pact 


Secretary of State Hull and Vladimir 
Hurban, Czechoslovakian Minister, last 
week signed the New Deal’s seventeenth 
and most controversial reciprocal-trade 
treaty. 

Soon after negotiations began for a pact 
with Prague, a cyclone of protest—caused 
chiefly by shoe manufacturers—struck 
Washington. Last year Czechoslovakia 
sold us $2,646,000 worth of low-priced 
shoes. What is more, Czechoslovakia’s 
share of our market has been increasing 
progressively. Domestic manufacturers de- 
manded, therefore, not reduction but fur- 
ther increases in shoe tariffs. 

The treaty keeps the tariff on cheap 
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One more trade pact: Minister Vladimir Hurban and Cordell Hull 
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shoes at 20 per cent but to guard domestic 
manufacturers imports are limited to 144 
per cent of our consumption. On _ the 
higher-priced shoes, of which the Czech 
jmportations are small, tariffs were de- 
creased. Reductions were also made on 
such items as cotton and leather gloves, 
glassware, flax manufactures, imitation 
precious stones, tablecloths, and non- 
metal buttons. 

Czechoslovakia in return promises not 
to put a tariff on United States cotton or 
copper. Other American commodities bene- 
fited either through quotas or tariffs are 
automobiles, motorcycles, office machinery, 
electric refrigerators, and many agricultur- 
al products. 

If the agreement is formally ratified by 
the Czechoslovakian National Assembly, 
it becomes binding on Apr. 16 for one 
year. After that either country may abro- 
gate it on six months’ notice. 


{ Exports in January to countries with 
which reciprocal-trade treaties have been 
signed were 20 per cent above January 
1936, while for non-treaty countries the 
increase was 36 per cent. At the same time 
imports declined, 32 per cent in the case 
of agreement countries and 24 per cent 
for the non-agreement countries. 

For 1937 as a whole the statistics make 
a better showing for the treaties. As com- 
pared with 1936, exports to treaty coun- 
tries in 1937 increased 41 per cent and to 
non-treaty countries 34 per cent; in the 
same period imports from the treaty coun- 
tries increased 18 per cent; from non- 
treaty countries, 33 per cent. 
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Lo, the Corn Belt 


The Department of Agriculture has 
finally defined in cold statistical fact just 
what the American corn belt is. It an- 
nounced acreage allotments as required by 
the new Farm Act. “Commercial” counties 
are those producing an average of 450 
bushels of corn a farm and 4 bushels per 
acre of land in the county. On this basis 
566 counties in twelve states received an 
allotment of 40,491,000 acres of corn land. 
About 45,000,000 acres in noncommercial 
areas may also be planted. 

All counties in Iowa and Illinois come 
within the commercial corn area. Iowa gets 
9,249,000 acres; Illinois, 7,348,000; Nebras- 
ka, 6,757,000; Indiana, 3,456,000; Minne- 
sota, 3,319,000; Missouri, 3,267,000; Ohio, 
2,521,000; Kansas, 2,108,000; South Da- 
kota, 1,635,000; Wisconsin, 452,000; Mich- 
igan, 223,000; Kentucky, 150,000. 

States will now apportion quotas to the 
commercial counties. County and township 
committees will then divide county allot- 
ments among individual farmers. Allot- 
ments are not compulsory, but farmers who 
choose to ignore them will forfeit  soil- 
conservation payments they might other- 
Wise receive and will be eligible next fall 
































More Remingtons built and sold 
in 1937 than any other make. 





NEWSWEEK BINDERS 


i - « « good looking ... 
Newsweek binders are a handy way of keeping your copies 
of Newsweek intact and unsoiled. Holding 26 issues and 
the semi-annual index, each copy snaps in one at a time. 
The cost is small—only $1.75. Send your check or money 
order to Newsweek, Circulation Dept., 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. Semi-annual index 75c. 
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Sized Dictionary 






it defines all the most 
commonly used words, se- 
lected from WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNA- 
TIONAL DICTIONARY, Second Edition — 
the “Supreme Authority” in courts, 
schools, and editorial offices—and is ed- 
ited with the same careful scholarship. 
110,000 entries; 1,800 illustrations; 1,300 
pages; $3.50 to $8.50, depending on bind- 
ings. Purchase of your bookdealer, or 
order direct from the publishers. 


Write for Fascinating New 
Quiz and Picture Game—Free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
926 Broadway ° Springfield, Mass. 


© YoU SAVE MONEY ® 
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SOLUTIONS TO NATIONAL 
PROBLEMS 


By JOHN DONALDSON 


86 Pages. Cloth Binding. $1.00. ‘‘The object of 
this book is to explain a permanent solution to 
depression and inflation; to labor problems such 
as wages, hours, prices and the authority to hire 
and discharge; to economic security for the indi- 
vidual; a plan for getting the government out of 
debt; the way by which war debts should be 
paid; the principles by which every one can be 
materially wealthy and the method for eliminat- 
ing war.’’ Order this book at the bookstore, or 
direct. $1.00 postpaid. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
324 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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for smaller loans than their quota-observ- 
ing neighbors. 


{In the new AAA’s first referendums, 
cotton and tobacco farmers voted over- 
whelmingly for compulsory marketing 
quotas. With counting almost completed, 
the Department of Agriculture this week 
announced 92.5 per cent of the cotton 
ballots were for quotas. For two classes 
of tobacco, growers voted 81 and 86 per 
cent for compulsion. The new Farm Act 
requires that two-thirds of the farmers 
voting must approve before marketing 
quotas can be applied. Out of 2,367,000 
eligible, some 1,500,000 cotton farmers 
voted. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Notice 
According to Stock Exchange rules, 
notices may not be posted in the wash- 
room, but last week, after the Whitney 
episode, the following appeared—for a 
few minutes: “Watch your hat and coat 
—the governors also use this room.” 





Revolt 
Contrary to most expectations, the 
House ignored administration pressure 


and eliminated the “third basket” tax on 
closely held corporations from the new 
revenue bill which it passed last week. 
An increase in the tax on hard liquors 
and an excise tax on pork and pork 
products were substituted to make up 
the $41,000,000 loss in expected receipts. 
An amendment providing for publicity 
on corporate salaries over $75,000 was 
also adopted. 


Extremes 

Highest electric rates are in New York 
City’s borough of Queens and in Tampa, 
Fla., where 100 kilowatt hours cost $6.25 
—194.8 per cent more than the lowest 
rate of $2.12 in Tacoma, Wash., accord- 
ing to the Federal Power Commission’s 
report to Congress last week. Customers 
using 250 kilowatt hours a month pay 
$12.75 in Queens and $3.62 in Tacoma— 
a difference of 252 per cent. 


Prices 

After the first year’s operation of the 
New York Feld-Crawford Act, which 
backs up the Federal Tydings-Miller Act, 
retail prices on more than 3,500 items 
have increased 14 per cent as the result 
of price fixing, according to a compilation 
by R. H. Macy & Co. Compared with 
former prices the cost of price-fixed drugs 
sold in department stores has increased 
15.7 per cent; books, 17.4 per cent; 
liquors, 11.8 per cent; cosmetics, 8.6 per 
cent; and miscellaneous items, 17.1 per 
cent. 


Farm Income 


Production schedules of farm-imple- 


————— 





ment manufacturers are about 15 per 
cent ahead of 1937, according to United 
Business Service. Farm income is ex. 
pected to be slightly lower than last 
year’s $8,521,000,000. 


Promotion 


Ernest G. Draper, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, has been nominated by 
President Roosevelt to membership op 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
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Reserve System to fill the post of Joseph 
A. Broderick who resigned last October. 


Foreclosures 

The Home Owners Loan Corp. has so 
far foreclosed on 76,583 properties, or 7.5 
per cent of those on which it made loans. 


Experts’ Record 

Eighteen of the country’s largest in- 
vestment trusts last year showed a net 
shrinkage of assets of 34.5 per cent. Stand- 
ard Statistics’ 419-stock average declined 
37.1 per cent in 1937, while the total 
market value of common stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange fell 36.4 
per cent. 


Used Cars 


The concerted drive of automobile 
manufacturers to rid their dealers’ floors 
of large used-car stocks has shown satis- 
factory results, according to Detroit head- 
quarters of “National Used Car Exchange 
Week.” Ford, General Motors, Packard, 
and Nash all were quoted as well pleased 
with sales during the first four days of the 
cooperative campaign. 


Planes for Coffee 


The Central American republic of Sal- 


vador is bartering $200,000 worth of 
coffee for four Caproni (Italian) fighting 
planes and some parts. Germany also has 
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ysed this barter system to get South 
American trade but American exporters 
refuse to get excited about the news. 
The dictatorial European nations, they 
say, are inclined to export their mistakes, 
as Brazil discovered a few years ago 
when a supposed barter turned out to be 
an outright gift to the Reich: the Ger- 
man planes Brazil received in the trade 
never got off the ground. 


Trends 

Magazine advertising last month was 
4.7 per cent larger than in January but 
12.9 per cent less than last year. To its 
regular press release, Printers’ Ink tacks 
the following note to editors: “While 
magazine advertising shows an up for 
February over January, don’t get op- 
timistic about it. In the women’s field 
the March figures are very apt to show a 
bigger loss over 1937 than did February.” 


q Lumber production of 163,273,000 board 
feet for the week ended Mar. 5 was the 
highest this year, although it was 
47,746,000 board feet below last year. 


{Total automobile shipments in Feb- 
ruary were 10 per cent below the pre- 
vious month’s and 47 per cent less than 
in February 1937. For the first two 
months of 1938, shipments decreased 45 
per cent under last year, according to the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association. 
The index based on Ward’s Automotive 
Reports has dropped to the lowest point 
since September 1935. 


{Trading on the New York Stock Ex- 
change in the first week of March was 
the smallest for any full week since May 
29, 1924. 


{ Some slight immediate buying of steel 
in order to escape the 10 per cent in- 
crease in freight rates on steel products 
is looked for by Iron Age. A few steel 
companies report the first improved trend 
in orders since early January and a great- 
er diversification of buyers. Production 
this week is estimated at 32.1 per cent 
of capacity, 2.2 per cent more than last 
week and 56.8 points below a year ago. 


{Food buying as measured by dollar 
volume is about 17 per cent below a year 
ago, according to the American Institute 
of Food Distribution, Inc. The Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers report that price 
cutting has become so extensive that in 
Chicago several stores were selling 10 
pounds of sugar, which cost them 49 
cents, for 5 cents. 


| Department-store sales declined 8 per 
cent in February compared with the same 
month last year, and January and Feb- 
ruary together were 6 per cent below last 
year. Cleveland showed the sharpest drop 
—14 per cent. Only two of the twelve 


‘Federal Reserve Districts, Atlanta and 


Dallas, reported gains. 








ALUMINUM FOIL SAYS IT’S... 








RESHNESS in foods is like fresh air. You never think about 

it until it is gone. So you may not have stopped to think 
why foods wrapped in Aluminum Foil are exceptionally fresh. 

It’s because the Aluminum Foil wrapper keeps moisture 
where it belongs. Shuts out light. Seals out air. Reflects harm- 
ful heat. And is itself so pure that no taint nor odor is 
imparted to foods. 

In the case of cheese and many another favorite food, the 
Aluminum Foil is ALCOA Aluminum Foil, because leading 
food packers have come to prefer this fine product of ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2155 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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Reorganization 


N. one can deny the need for 
drastic reorganization of the great bureauc- 
racy that has grown up in Washington 
over the years. It is intolerably compli- 
cated, expensive and inefficient. Duplica- 
tion of functions is everywhere. All 
Presidents since Taft have called atten- 
tion to these things. Clearly, something 
should be done about them. The question 
is whether the bill now before Congress 
will do the job. 

Prepared by a committee working un- 
der the able and experienced Senator 
Byrnes, this bill is based in large part upon 
the plan submitted last year by a Presi- 
dential committee and recommended to 
Congress by the President. It is, inci- 
dentally, a distinct improvement in many 
ways on the President’s recommendations. 


But the citizen who attempts to 
wade through the voluminous accounts of 
the debate on it is to be pitied, for the 
arguments are complicated, technical and 
bewildering. Perhaps it may be useful to 
examine the measure briefly in the light 
of the three questions that are most im- 
portant to the average person: 1—Does it 
provide for the saving of the taxpayer’s 
money; in other words, is it an economy 
bill? 2—Does it assure more efficiency in 
the operation of the national Administra- 
tion? 3—Does it give excessive power to 
the President? 

1—Even Senator Byrnes admits that. 
the saving the bill will achieve will be 
small. He does not attempt to claim that 
it will save more than $25,000,000—which 
is about three-tenths of one per cent of 
our national expenditure. On the other 
hand, Senator Byrd, who is thoroughly 
familiar with the problems of government 
reorganization, as former Governor of 
Virginia and as chairman of the committee 
that has studied the question for _ two 
years, claims that no saving at all will 
result from this measure and that it will, 
in fact, mean more expensive government. 

2—On the theory that nothing can be 
accomplished by Congress in rearranging 
the duties of departments and bureaus, 
consolidating and abolishing useless func- 
tions of government and generally simpli- 
fying administrative machinery, the bill 
hands this power over to the President. 
But the citizen has no way of judging 
whether these things will be done by the 
President in the approximately two years 
that this bill is supposed to be operative. 
Certainly nothing that has happened in 


Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 








the past five years suggests that an opti- 
mistic guess is justified. The President 
already has very considerable power to 
improve administration and he has not 
exercised those powers during that time. 
On the contrary! The vast, cumbersome 
administration that existed under Hoover 
was increased in size by approximately 60 
per cent after March 4, 1933. The number 
of employes in Washington was doubled. 
Fifty new agencies were added. After a 
time, in a half-hearted attempt to mitigate 
the confusion caused by the conflict and 
overlapping of these agencies, the Presi- 
dent appointed a series of coordinators and 
coordinating agencies which themselves 
added new trees to the wilderness. 

Apparently forgotten was the truism 
that a good administration depends upon 
good administrators, good executives. The 
President has shown no disposition to rid 
the Administration of incompetent depart- 
ment heads. Until he does, it is a little ex- 
travagant to hope that a new deal in 
administrative efficiency will result from 
the mere shuffling of the old cards, which, 
as is well known, include a large proportion 
of jokers. 


So much, then, for the efficiency 
and economy this bill purports to insure. 
3—Now what of the fear that the Presi- 
dent is seeking to take away from Congress 
and other departments of government, 
power that certainly the spirit of the Con- 
stitution does not intend him to have? 
Look closely at the following controversial 
points in the bill: 
a—The bill authorizes the President to 
“abolish the whole or any part of any 
agency, or the functions thereof.” This 
simply means that the President may, by 
executive order, repeal or vitiate acts of 
Congress setting up agencies to perform 
certain tasks. It transfers to the Presidency 
legislative power that legitimately belongs 
to Congress. It is unnecessary to labor this 
point, because it is probable that this sec- 
tion of the bill will be amended so that 
the President will make recommendations 
to Congress upon which the Congress will 
act or not, as it sees fit. 
b—The bill would abolish the present 
Civil Service Commission of three and 
substitute a single Civil Service Commis- 
sioner. He would be appointed for fifteen 
years, but—and this is important to note 
—he could be removed at any time by the 
President. Since the very heart of the merit 
system in government is the independence 
of the civil-service authority, be it a com- 
mission or a single individual, this seems 
to be a paradoxical way of strengthening 
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the merit system. It delivers squarely inty 
the hands of the President the power tg. 
control the civil service. 

c—The bill provides the President with 
six new assistants—the so-called Secret 
Six. Senator Byrnes has admitted on the 
floor of the Senate that the President gj. 
ready has the power to employ these, 
although he would be able to pay them 
only $8,000 to $9,000 a year, and the bil] 
would make it possible for him to pay 
them $10,000. Perfectly adequate assist. 
ants of this kind can be secured in these 
times for $8,000, unless he wishes to 
set up a group of individuals whose stand- 
ing would definitely confuse the relations 
between the President and his Cabinet 
officers. 

d—The most serious aspect of the 
Byrnes Bill relates to the Comptroller 
General. That office was created in 1921, 
when Congress realized the need for an 
independent official to prescribe account- 
ing systems, to determine whether money 
spent by the executive departments was 
authorized by law and to serve as an in- 
dependent auditor of governmental ex- 
penditures. The Byrnes Bill abolishes the 
office. It transfers to the Director of the 
Budget the authority to set up accounting 
systems for the government and sets up 
a new official, known as the Auditor Gen- 
eral, who would be responsible to Con- 
gress. The new Auditor General would be 
required to audit the government’s ac- 
counts—but in accordance with a system 
of accounting prescribed by the Director 
of the Budget. This, it is contended by 
Senator Byrd and many of his colleagues, © 
would make it impossible for Congress 
either to “control” expenditures or to se- 
cure for its use an impartial, independent 
annual audit. It is difficult to deny the 
truth of Senator Byrd’s contention. 


Unfortunately, this proposed re | 
organization cannot be separated from the 
whole picture of 1937. It cannot be con- 
sidered apart from a number of other 
measures, which also looked to the im | 
crease of Presidential power. Opposition to | 
it has piled up inside and outside of the 
Senate because of the conviction that the 
President is intent upon whittling down 
Congressional power and adding to his own. 

By asking for too much, the President 
has once more risked everything. Here 
again is shown the shortsighted political 
strategy of asking for a whole loaf when 
you only expect to get half a loaf. 

Congress should protect its rights and 
duties by cutting the loaf squarely in two. 
Give the President the two new depatt- 
ments for which he asks, also six or six 
teen messenger boys. Permit him to recom- 
mend to Congress—not decree—changes 
in agencies and functions. Leave the Civil | 
Service Commission alone, and strengthen 
—not destroy—the Comptroller General. 
This is a poor time to exalt executive 
authority. i 















Tony's BIG News 


IN MOTORING SAFETY! 


MAKE YOUR MOTORING COMPLETELY SAFE! As important in today’s traffic as: 


BANG!!! WHE-E-E-!! A sudden defla- 
tion of a tire. Your car out of control... 
lurching and weaving . . . imperilled by 
other cars, ditches, fences, telegraph poles. 


But it CAN’T happen if your car is 
equipped with Goodyear LifeGuard tires. 


Why? Because Goodyear LifeGuards 
are a reserve tire within a tire. When 
casing and tube let go from whatever 
cause, a sturdy two-ply inner tire holds 
air long enough to support the car 
and keep it under perfect control until 


you can bring it to a smooth, safe stop. 


Would you want to drive today with- 
out four-wheel brakes, all-steel body and 
safety glass? Of course not! The day is 
coming when you'll feel the same way 
about LifeGuard tires. 


Why risk an accident in the meantime? 
Equip your car with LifeGuard tires today! 
Remember that on/y Goodyear can offer 
you this priceless protection. 


4-WHEEL BRAKES 
ALL-STEEL BODY 
SAFETY GLASS 


*LIFEGUARD is a trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, and is fully protected 
by patents. Goodyear LifeGuard tires are made for passenger cars, trucks, buses and motorcycles. 


FOR SAFETY’S SAKE... EQUIP WITH GOODYEAR LIFEGUARDS 








/THIS NEW SIMPLE METHOD" 
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Za New Low Price 


@Through every office, day after day, flows 
an unending but essential stream of multi- 
ple communications, reports, records, 
varied forms, advertising. Business must 
have this stream, but it wants wider 
variety and higher quality at lower cost. 
Copy Preparation 
Greatly Simplified 


This widespread demand has been ful- 
filled. Every office can now have these 
important advantages, and more! It can 


DupliMAT...sensational new 
duplicating medium... is a 
sheet of strong, specially 
treated paper. When prepar- 
ing copy for duplicating, use it 
exactly like paper. Typewrite 
onit. Write, draw, rule or trace 
on it with pen, ruling pen or 
brush. Then clip it on the new 
Multigraph Duplicator and 
start producing copies within 
a minute. DupliMATs are eas- 
ier to use and do finest work, 
yet they cost but 12c each in 
boxes of 50, f. o. b. Cleveland 
... quantities at lower prices. 


have the new Multigraph Duplicating 
Method .. . a simpler method, to pro- 
duce superior quality, for more uses, at 
lower cost. It’s an easy method for any 
employee, and it’s speedy. 

With it you can use standard papers, 
without slip-sheeting. You can use both 
sides of the sheet. And you can easily 
do color work, with close registration. 


Accept This Offer 


Write on business stationery for booklet, ‘“THr 
New Mutticrapu Dupticator,”’ and samples of 
the work. Then see a practical demonstration at 
any Multigraph Sales Agency. Consult principal 
city telephone books for address of nearest office. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION ° Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LIMITED, TORONTO 
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